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DurinG the reign of James I., the Puritans, as is well known, 
made an attempt to alter the discipline of the church, which, 
however, issued in the enactment of the Canons of 1604. Still 
they continued restless and dissatisfied, and in many cases 
conformity was declined. The storm was gathering throughout 
this whole reign, preparatory to its bursting forth in that 
of Charles I. In the visitations the bishops pressed con- 
formity ; but many of the clergy, though they retained their 
livings, evaded a compliance, as far as possible, with the regu- 
lations of the church. Archbishop Abbot visited, by commis- 
sion, the cathedral church of Bristol in 1612, on account of some 
charges of irregularities among the chapter, as is evident from 
the following Inquiry : “ Whether there be not a general neglect 
among the said Canons, of coming to Evening Prayer, Sundays, 
Holydays, and other week days?” ‘The third Article relates to 
the absence of the mayor and corporation from the cathedral. In 
short, it is clear that Puritanism was advancing among the 
members, and with such rapidity, that even Abbot was con- 
strained to interfere.* It was not uncommon at that time to 
meet with such an inquiry as the following: “ Whether any 
such do teach or professe any doctrin of innovation, not agree- 
ing to the ordinances of the Chureh of England, as Papistry, 
Brownisme, Puritanisme, or any other heresie, or schismatical 
errors.’ Also, “ Whether doth your minister every halfe yeare 
once, denounce in your parish, all such parishioners as doe 
remain excommunicate, and seeke not to be absolved.” 


* Wilkins, iv. 444. 
Vou, XNNIV.—Oc/ober, 1818. 2c 
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“ Whether the Baptistery or Font be removed from the 
usual place: or whether any persons leaving the use thereof, 
doe baptize children in basons or other vessels.” “ Whether is 
the Passing Bell tolled when any Christian body is sicke and 
like to dye as it ought to be.”* In the Articles, from which these 
Inquiries are given, two Psalters are mentioned, evidently being 
the Prose Psalter, and the metrical version of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. 

Shortly before this time, in 1627, Cosin, who, subsequent to the 
Restoration, became Bishop of Durham, circulated, as Archdeacon 
of the East Riding of York, a series of Articles, in his ordinary 
Visitation. They are printed from the MS. in the library at Dur- 
ham, in the “ Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology.” Some of these 
Articles are very important, as indicative of the practices of the 
times. It is asked, “ Have you in your church the whole Bible 
of the ancient translation called the Bishop’s Bible, whereunto 
the Book of Common Prayer doth refer for Lessons and Psalms, 
or at the least, the whole Bible in the largest volume, and of the 
translation authorized by his late majesty of blessed memory [” 
From this question it is evident, that in the early part of the 
reign of Charles I., the Bishop’s Bible and the translation now 
in use were adopted indifferently, though the preference appears 
to have been given to the former. Even now, the royal transla- 
tion is not enjoined by any express law of the church, though 
it has ieciithes superseded all other versions. Probably the 
Bishop’s Bible was never used after the commencement of the 
great rebellion. 

Cosin was one of the men against whom the rage of the Puri- 
tans was especially directed after the meeting of the Long Par- 
liament. ‘Their clamours were triumphantly met by himself at 
the time, while the charge of popery was refuted by his subse- 
quent conduct in a long exile. One who knew him thus writes: 
“When the necessitous condition to which he was reduced, and 
all the advantageous offers imaginable were made him to em- 
brace the Roman communion, yet were not those temptations 
capable of removing him from his foundation, insomuch, that 
despairing of ever obliging him to change his religion, the: 
Papists were so enraged at him, as, I have heard it from his own 
mouth, frequently to threaten him with assassination.”+ The 
eagerness of the Puritans to punish such men as Cosin led them 
on to make the most groundless accusations. The opportunity, 
therefore, was seized by Peter Smart, who had been prosecuted in 


* Articles to be enquired of in the Diocesan Visitation of the Right Reverend 
Father in God Barnabie, (by the Providence of God,) Lord Bishop of Carlisle. In 
the yeere of our Lord God, 1629. Imprinted at London, 1629. 


t Nalson’s Collections, vol, i. 519. 
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the Ecclesiastical Court at Durham, and afterwards in the High 
Commission for a sermon, which, if order and decency were to 
be maintained, merited all the punishment which the author 
endured. ‘The proceedings in the courts prove that all possible 
lenity was shown to Smart. However, the opportunity for an 
attack was not to be lost, and various charges were exhibited 
by most unscrupulous witnesses to that most prejudiced of all 
assemblies, the Long Parliament. Among others was the pre- 
posterous charge of disparaging and discouraging the use of the 
metrical version of the Psalms. Cosin replied that, so far from 
discouraging the use of these Psalms, he had always joined in 
singing them with the people. Had his Visitation Articles been 
printed, they might have been produced in confutation of the 
charge: for there is a particular inquiry, whether they had 7Zwo 
Psalters in their church, one of which must have been the metri- 
cal version of Sternhold and Hopkins.* Smart must have selected 
Cosin for the object of his attack, on account of his learning and 
talents, which rendered him conspicuous, for he had no more to 
do with the proceedings at Durham than the rest of the chapter, 
by whom Smart was so properly prosecuted. 

It is singular that the version of the Psalms oy Sternhold and 
Hopkins, which was a special favourite with the Puritans during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., should have fallen into 
disrepute with the very same persons so soon after the meeting 
of the Long Parliament. Yet such was the fact. Though loaded 
with the praise of the Puritans during eighty or ninety years, 
it was summarily discarded by the Long Parliament, on the 
ground of being uncouth and unsuited to the times. Barton’s 
versiont was substituted in its room by the Presbyterians, not- 
withstanding their charges against the clergy for not using it on 
all occasions in the public services. The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1644: and in the next year, a new impression was set 
forth by authority of parliament. Ina preface to a volume of 
hymns, published long after the Restoration by the author’s son, 


* See the whole proceedings connected with Cosin in “ An Illustration of Mr. 
Daniel Neal's History of the Puritans in the Article of Peter Smart, A.M. Durham: 
1736.” ‘This is a work of great value, as all the particulars are given from the 
records of the courts. Cosin’s letter on the subject, written in exile in 1650, may 
be seen in “ Heylin’s Examen Historicum,” page 284. This letter was written in 
consequence of some remarks in Fuller's Church History. Fuller admitted that he 
was not justified in the course which he had taken, and promised to publish his 
retractation. 

t The Book of Psalms in Metre, lately translated, with many whole ones and 
choice Collections of the Old Psalms added to the first impressions. Printed by 
order of the Parliament. And now much augmented and amended with the cream 
and flower of the best authours; all following the Common Tunes, at this day 
used in & about London, With the approbation of more than fourty eminent 


- divines of the city, & most of them of the Assembly. By William Barton, Mr. of 


Arts. London: 1645. 
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the reason above given is assigned for the original attempt: 
“ Finding, withal, that the ancient usage of our speech in Stern- 
hold and Hopkins’ translation was become obsoletely contemp- | 
tuous to many people of this age,” he set about this new ver- 
sion. Barton, the author, conformed at the restoration, and died 
in 1678. 

It will be remembered that one of the disputes between the 
clergy, who were favourers of Puritanism, and their brethren, 
related to the position of the Commfinion Table: and it is 
remarkable, that, from the period of King Edward’s Second Book 
of Common Prayer, the Rubric had continued the same as that 
in our present book, which fixed it in the body of the church, or 
in the chancel. T hough the table stood generally at the east end 
of the chancel, yet it was removed into the body of the church at 
the time of the celebration of the Holy Communion. At the same 
time, a discretionary power was evidently vested in the ordinary. 
To churchmen in the present day, the controversy must appear 
very unreasonable : for, undoubtedly, the chancel is the more 
appropriate, as well as the more convenient, position for the 
Communion Table. At the last review of the book, the Rubric 
was left unaltered ; but good sense prevailed, and the table was 
placed at the east end of the chancel, even without opposition. 
Though, therefore, the Rubric still says “chureh or chancel,” 
no clergyman could remove the table from its present position. 
The matter is absolutely settled. But in the reign of Charles L., 
a clergyman was designated a papist for placing the table at the 
east end of the chancel: and the most bitter controversy of the 
period had its origin in this trifling circumstance. Archbishop 
Laud, wherever he possessed influence, as bishop or dean, 
ordered the table to be placed in the chancel, and the commu- 
nicants to receive the elements there. Buta tremendous outcry 
was raised against the archbishop, which pursued him even to his 
death. His predecessor, Abbot, however, who was a favourer of 
the Puritans, had issued one of the earliest orders on the subject. 
A difference arose between the clei rgyman and the parishioners 
of Crayford, relative to the situation of the table, which was 
referred to the archbishop for settlement. By the eighty-second 
Canon, the table is ordered to be placed in the most convenient 
position, evidently leaving the question to the decision of the 
ordinary. The archbishop decided that the communicants 
should repair to the two “ ascents or foot paces in the chancel 
before the Communion Table,” and there kneel, and that as 
soon as one company had departed another should succeed, 
until all had received. This order was, by command of the 
are hbishop, published in in the church of Cray ford in 1633.* 


—— 


™ Wilkins, iv. 479, 
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Abbot died this same year, and Laud, who succeeded him, very 
soon procured a similar order to be issued by the council respect- 
ing St. Gregory’s church in London. It should be remarked, 
that the Communion Table had long been so placed in almost 
all the cathedrals, as well as in the royal chapels. The case 
of St. Gregory’s was brought into the Court of Arches, in the 
shape of a complaint against the ordinaries, the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s, though five only of the parishioners had 
complained. The eighty-second Canon being pleaded, it was 
decided by the King in Council, that the discretionary power 
was not vested in the people, but in the ordinary; and that 
accordingly the order be confirmed.* 

Within a few years, Wren, Bishop of Norwich, the friend of 
Laud, laboured to reduce his whole diocese to a state of uni- 
formity in this particular. In his primary visitation, he issued 
“ Particular Orders, Directions, and Remembrances,” one of 
which was, “ ‘That the Communion Table in every church do 
always stand close under the east wall of the chancel, the ends 
thereof north and south, unless the ordinary give particular 
direction otherwise, and that the rail be made before it accord- 
ing to the Archbishop’s late Injunctions.” Against this regu- 
lation great opposition was stirred up: and both Laud and 
Wren were called to account for the same some years later. 
Sull, the practice was enjoined in other dioceses as well as in 
that of Norwich; for two years afterwards, in the Visitation 
Articles of Brian Duppa, Bishop of Chichester, and a man of 
great moderation, we meet with the following: “Is your Com- 
munion Table, or Altar, strong, faire, and decent? Is it set 
according to the practice of the ancient church, upon an ascent 
at the east end of the chancel, with the ends of it north and 
south? Is it compassed in with a handsome raile to keepe it 
from profanation, according to the order made in the metropo- 
liticall visitation ?” 

It is well known that the Convocation in 1640 settled this 
question by an authoritative decision, and that the Long Parlia- 
ment, assembling at the latter end of the same year, condemned 
the Canons which had been enacted. These Canons were 
charged upon Laud, who, in consequence, together with Wren, 
was stigmatized as a Papist. The arehbishop’s orders had in 
various places been opposed: and, among others, by Williams, 
Bishop of Lincoln, who commenced the controversy with Heylin, 
on the position of the Communion Table. It is clear that 
Williams was glad of an opportunity of mortifying the arch- 
bishop : and, therefore, he fell i in with the Lopes Parliament in 


ilkins, iv, 482, Rushworth, ii. 207. ‘Collier, ii. 762, Laul’s Spcech i in tlie 
Star Chamber, 
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their crusade against altar rails in chancels. Thus in 1641, 
Williams held his triennial visitation, publishing, at the end of 
his Articles of Inquiry, the Orders of Parliament. — 


« Die Mercurii, Sept. 1641. 


« Upon signification this day unto the House of Lords, by the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, that his Lordship was determined between this and 
the next meeting of Parliament, to visit his diocese in his own person, 

“It is ordered by the Lords in Parliament, that the said Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln shall in his said visitation take order to put in 
practice two several orders of this house, the one dated the 16th of 


January, 1640, and the other dated the Ist of March last past, and 
hereunto annexed.” 


The first order, to which allusion is made, related to the mode 
of conducting divine service. By this order the clergy were 
commanded to conduct the service according to law, and not to 
introduce any rites or ceremonies which might give offence. 
Notwithstanding this order, the Puritan clergy no longer ob- 
served the rites of the church; nor could the House of Lords 
enforce their own rule. 

But the second order was as follows :-— 


* Die Lune, 1 Martii, 1640. 


“It is this day ordered by the Lords spirituall and temporall in the 
High Court of Parliament assembled, that every Lord Bishop in his 
severall diocese shall give directions and take care that the communion 
table in every church in his diocese doe stand decently in the ancient 
place where it ought to doe by the law, and as it hath done for the | 
greater part of these threescore years last past.’ 


After the meeting of the Long Parliament the press teemed 
with productions against Laud, whose proceedings were de- 
nounced as Popish. It is almost inconceivable that such out- 
rageous lies should have been propagated under the pretence 
of God’s service. The following is the title of one of these 
precious productions. “ Dean and chapter newes from Canter- 
bury: showing the Canterburian cathedral to be in an abbey- 
like, corrupt, and rotten condition, which calls for a speedy 
reformation, or dissolution; which dissolution is already fore- 
shown and begun there by many remarkable passages upon that 
place, and the prelates there. Recorded, and published by 
Richard Culmer, minister of God’s Word, dwelling in Canter- 
bury.” This was published in 1644, and reprinted in 1649, by 
Richard Culmer, the son, with a dedication “to the Honourable 
Committee of Parliament for Plundred Ministers.” In the 
original dedication by the father, to the same committee, 
alluding to the cathedral at Canterbury, he says: “Out of my 
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VISITATION ARTICLES AND INJUNCTIONS. 367 
zeal to that work, [ have presumed to hold the candle to you, 
( physitians of value,) a little to further your discovery of that 
cathedral’s corrupt constitution; that you may more perfectly 
cure the malignant disease, called the cathedral evil. The work 
is begun, the numerous idols (dunghill gods, as the Scripture 
calls them) which defile the worship of God there, are sweeping 
out apace, and oh that you would further cleanse that Augean 
stable, by removing the idol shepherds: let not the oil of the 
fat revenues of that cathedral convent any longer feed such 
dark lamps and lanthornes, but let it supply burning and 
shining lights, to enlighten those many miserable adjacent 
parishes, which have a long time sate in darknesse, under that 
huge, dry, flinty rock, called a cathedral.” In 1640 a petition 
was presented from Canterbury to the House of Commons, in 
which the alleged grievances are detailed, and which is given 
in this work, together with marginal notes by the author. Thus 
the petitioners say, alluding to the chancel: “ At the east end 
thereof they have placed an altar (as they call it) dressed after 
the Romish fashion, with candlesticks and tapers: towards 
which altar they crouch and duck three times at their going up 
to it, to read there part of their service apart from the assem- 
bly.” The petitioners further say: “ Near that cathedral is a 
large, warme, and well-seated sermon-house, where (time out of 
mind) sermons have been made upon Lord’s Dayes, and festival 
dayes: of late there hath been a pulpit set up in the quire, 
which is a very cold and inconvenient place, and there only the 
sermon is preached on those dayes, and hemd in with their 
quire service, that all that will partake of the sermon should of 
necessity partake of their cathedral-ceremonies, altar-service, 
whereby many are driven away from hearing the Word of God.” 
Culmer’s note upon this is: “The cathedral sermon removed 
from the sermon-house to the Popish quire, and why? To get 
people to their altar-worship and piping service.” ‘The petition 
states that a superstitious font had been erected, with carvings 
under the cover of it, “ so that none can look up in prayer but 
he shall behold these tempting images.” Culmer’s marginal 
note isan improvement: “ A new font adorned with images and 
consecrated by a Lord Bishop, who went round about it reading 
in a book, and went up the three steps, and put his head into 
the font.” After the petition, the author proceeds to enumerate 
the crimes of the clergy, and the divine judgments in conse- 
quence. “In the yeere 1633 the Romish dressing and bowing 
towards the high altar began; and a while after the Plague was 
very hot there, in many cathedral houses.” Culmer’s marginal 
direction goes somewhat further: “The prelates usher in ido- 
latry, idolatry ushers in the plague.” In connexion with this 
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subject he quotes a passage written “in a spare leafe in his 
great Bible” by “a religious and well-affected alderman.” 
“ Christ-tide, 1633, was the first day of the high altar, and can- 
dlesticks on it, and candles in them, and other dressings, very 
brave.” In writing to Culmer with the transcript the alderman 
added, in allusion to the preacher, “ the cathedral doctor did so 
conjure that I went away with my haire on end, and came no 
more to the cathedral in eight years, and I never could be in 
tune till the coming of the noble Scots, and the Parliament 
coming on, set me right againe.” After heaping up abuse to an 
almost incredible extent, the writer laments the want of evidence 
from the absence of all good men in the cathedral. But he adds: 
“ Had it not been for one, (who though misled yet now returned ) 
hath been a constant preacher, and (in that respect their cathe- 
dral salt) that cathedral nest of prelates had wholly stunk and 
sunk long before this time.” Among the stories given in this 
work the following may be cited: A little girl asked her mother 
why a certain sick man groaned: the mother replied, “ because 
he hath a pain in his belly.” Soon after, “ hearing the deane 
roaring out the base, mother, said she, hath Mr. Deane a pain 
in his belly, he roars sof” After the mention of some damage 
to the cathedral in a storm, which is accompanied in the margin 


with the following note, “ the archbishop’s ominous fall noted,” 
we have these lines :— 


“ Cathedral Church at Canterbury 
Hath taken mortal harmes : 
The Quire and Cloister do want a Plaster, 
And so do the archbishop’s armes. 


« The Heavens just stroke the Prelates armes broke 
And did cathedral maull : 


1, 6, 3. 9. brought forth this signe, 
Heaven foretells Prelates fall.” 


Yet to such a monstrous production Joseph Caryll, the Presby- 
terian preacher, could add his imprimatur as follows: “ I have 
perused this relation of dean and chapter news, and therein 
observed, that the hand of Providence hath, indeed, wrought a 
new thing in our Israel, worthy to be looked upon by all, with 
a due mixture of wonder, and thankfulnesse; and therefore 
conceive it necessary to be published to the view of all. Jo. 
Caryll.” And this man is still landed by some persons as a 
prous commentator on the Book of Job, in twelve volumes, 4to, 
or in two large folios, with experiences, doctrines, and uses. The 
man who could send forth, »nder his sanction, such a produc- 


tion as “ Dean and Chapter News,” could not be qualified as a 
commentator en Holy Scripture. 
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This Richard Culmer, the son, altered his tone within a few 
years, on finding himself in no better position under the Parlia- 
ment than under the prelates. Thus we find him publishing 
the following: “The Ministers’ Hue and Cry, or a Discovery of 
the Insufferable Injuries, Robberies, &c., now acted against 
Ministers, &c., set forth in a Dialogue between Paul Shepherd, 
a minister of the Gospel; Barnaby Sheaf, an Impropriater or 
lay parson ; Robin Rob—minister, one that robs the minister ; 
and Tom Tytheshort, one that paies short of what is due. Pub- 
lished by Richard Culmer, &e. London, 1651.” Like his 
former work, it is dedicated “ to the Committee for Plundered 
Ministers.” He thus addresses them: “ You are the assylum of 
oppressed ministers, whose publick plunderers are now van- 
quished, But godly ministers are yet spoiled by private plun- 
derers and robbers ; by whom Satan now endeavours to root 
out the Gospel, by rooting out the ministry. Those ministers 
that have served you faithfully are at this day the most oppressed 
party in the Commonwealth. If 1 should hold my peace, the 
stone out of the wall, and beam out of the timber of the barns 
and houses of these covetous robbers, would cry out against 
them who build their houses by iniquity and wrong done to 
God’s ministers, who now suffer as great oppressions by some 


of the people as they formerly did by the tyranny of the bishops 
and prelates.” 


But to return from this digression. 
That Archbishop Williams was a volunteer in this business 
is evident; for why should he have applied to the House on 


the subject? Armed with such an authority, a very suspicious 


authority for a bishop to seek, Williams published his Articles 
of Inquiry, among which were the following: “ Doth your said 
Communion Table stand in the ancient place where it ought to 
do, or where it hath done for the greatest part of these sixtie 
years last past, or hath it been removed to the east end and 
placed altar-wise, and by whom, and whose authority hath it 
been so placed?” “ Are all the steps raised up in the chancell 
towards the altar (as they call it) within the last fifteen years 
last past levelled? Or whose fault is it they are not so!” * 
‘These answers were ievelled at the archbishop, who was now in 
prison. Williams, too, soon experienced the anger of his new 
masters. It is gratifying to know that he and Laud understood 
each other better before the death of the latter, and that they 
were fully reconciled. Still no one can acquit Williams of 


* Articles to be enquired of within the Diocese of Lincoln, in the general and 
Trienniall Visitation of the Right Reverend Father in God, John, by God's Provi-+ 


dence, Lord Bp. of Lincoln, to be held in the year of our Lord God, 1641. Printed 
by M. F. 1641. 
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fomenting these divisions which issued in his own ruin and that 
of the Church of E:ngland for a season. 

Wren was charged with various alleged crimes by the Parlia- 
ment, among which that of placing the Communion at the east 
end of the chancel was none of the least. “ Thirdly, causing 
the Communion Table to be placed altar-wise, and to be railed 
in, and kneeling and consecrating the bread and wine at the 
west side of the Communion Table with his backe towards the 
people, and bowing to or before the same.”* The most virulent 
pamphlets were published both against Wren and Laud. They 
are exceedingly curious, and reflect much light upon the vanes d 
of the times.t 

The Parliament soon effected the removal of the Communion 
Tables; for they fell in with the wishes or prejudices of the 
people. In the Articles of Impeachment against Wren it is 
stated, “He of his owne mind and will, without any lawful 
warrant or authority, in the year 1636, being then Bishop of 
Norwich, ordered and enjoined that the same should be raised 
towards the east end, some two, some three, some four steps, 
that so the Communion Table there placed altarwise might be 
the better seene of the people. He in the same yeere ordered 
that the Communion Table should be set up close under the 
wall at the east end of the chancel altarwise, whereby the 
minister, who is by the law to officiate at the north side of the 
Table, must either stand and officiate at the north end of the 
Table so standing altarwise, or else after the Popish and idola- 
trous manner stand and officiate at the west side of the Table 
with his backe towards the people. He in the same yeere 
enjoyned, that there should be a raile set on the top of the new 
raised steps before the Communion Table so set altarwise, 
which raile should reach from the south side of the chancell to 
the north, within which the minister onely should enter, as a 


* The Charge Voted against Bp. Wren, on Munday, 5. of July, 1641, in the after- 
noone, which consists of the several particulars following. Printed in the yeare of 
our Prelates Year, 1641. In the year 1637, the Archdeacon of Buckingham, in 
Williams’s diocese, asks whether the table was at the east end, and whether it was 
inclosed with a rail. Canterburie’s Doome, §9. 

t In one of Bishop Montague's Articles, the reason for the elevation of the table 
is given. The question is asked, and it is added, “that the officiating priest may 
be best seene and heard in that sacred action.” It may fairly be asked, if the Com- 
munion table, near which the miuister was to stand during a portion of the service, 
was to stand on a level with the rest of the church, why the pulpit should be raised, 
or why, indeed, it should be necessary. It is remarkable that the charge of popery 
was alleged against Davenant, Bishop of Sarum, and Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, 
as well as against Montague and Wren Prynne, alluding to what he terms popish 
innoyations, as practised by Montague and Wren, adds, “So they were by Dr. 
Davenant, Bishop of Salisbury, by the Bishop of Lincolne, Williams, and the officers 
in his diocese, notwithstanding he seemed afterwards to o oP hing? them, and Canter- 


buries proceedings herein, in his Holy Table, name, a — Canterburie’s 
Doome, pp. 94, 100, 
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place too holy for the people ; and some of the people were 
punished for stepping into it, as namely, Daniel Wayman, and 
others.” | 

There are other orders among Wren’s Injunctions of 1636, 
which, as reflecting light on certain customs, demand some 
further notice. ‘Thus, that the sick be prayed for in the desk 
and no where else, “ at the close of the first service ;” and that 
the Two Collects only from the Visitation Service should be 
used. It appears, that a portion of the Visitation Service 
was used publicly in the church. On this point the Articles 
of Impeachment may be quoted in explanation: “ He in the 
said yeare enjoyned that no prayer should be made in the 
pulpit for the sicke, and that such as were prayed for in the 
reading desk, should be prayed for onely in the T'wo Collects 
preseribed for the visitation of the sicke in private houses.” 
We perceive, therefore, that it was the custom with some to 
pray for the sick in an extempore prayer in the pulpit. The 
churching of women was ordered to take place on the minister’s 
going to the Communion Table for the second service ; and that 
the same manner of ringing the bells should be observed at all 
times, whether there were a sermon or not. It had been the 
custom to make a difference, which the Articles of Impeach- 
ment make quite clear: “ ‘There having been formerly two 
kindes of ringing of bells, and calling people to the church in 
that diocese, (viz.) one kinde, when there were onely prayers to 
be read, and another kinde, when there were both prayers to be 


read and a sermon preached, whereby the people did apply . 


themselves to the service of God in those places, where both 
prayers and preaching was to be: hee to hinder the people in 
their good desires of serving God, and edifying their soules, did 
in the same yeere, command and enjoyne, that there should be 
no difference in ringing of bells to church, when there was a 
sermon, and when there was none.” ‘This was a most uncha- 
ritable construction on the bishop’s order, yet quite in accord- 
ance with the proceedings of the Puritan party. 

The Puritans disliked the reading of the Communion Service 
on non-communion days at the table, and discontinued the 
practice. Laud and Wren enforced its observance; and the 
Articles of Impeachment state that the service was rendered 
unprofitable to the people, “ who could not hear what was said.” 
We know well that the allegation was false, because in the very 
same churches the service is now read at the Communion Table, 
and the people hear the officiating minister as well as in the 
desk, if not better.* Among other things, Wren was charged 


* In 1641 certain clergymen were appointed to meet at the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
to deliberate on a revision of the discipline and ceremonies of the church, The 
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with bowings and adorations before the table: with commanding 
the people to do the same: with consecrating the elements with 
his back to the people, and bowing “ either to or before them :” 
and with causing “a crucifix, that is to say, the figure of Christ 
upon the Crosse, to be engraven upon his Episcopal Seale, besides 
the Armes of the See.” One of the charges against him is so 
monstrous, that it is scarcely conceivable; yet it was gravely 
made by a Puritan majority in the House of Commons. Wren 
had done as many of his predecessors had done, and as 
the Canons enjoined—namely, enjoined the Bidding Prayer 
before sermon, forbidding any other. ‘This was the ancient and 
laudable custom of the church. Yet his Puritan accusers say: 
* Whereas all God’s ordinances are sanctified and made fruitful 
by the blessing of God upon them by Prayer: he endeavouring 
to suppresse the power and benefit of prayer in the yeare 1636, 
enjoined that no minister should use any prayer before his 
sermon, but move the people to pray onely in the words of the 
fifty-fifth Canon, which Canon was not warranted by law. And 
that no prayer should be used before or after the sermon.” It 
was added, that in his own church, he, when the preacher used 
any other prayer, ‘ did sit upon his seat without using or giving 
any reverence of kneeling, thereby to discountenance such 
prayer.” Now the fact is, that the Canon was a positive law ; 
yet here it was denied. Then in another Article, it is said that 
he had ordered ministers to preach in the surplice, “ a thing not 
used before in that diocese, and much offensive to the people, 
as a scandalous innovation. And the parishioners of Knatshall 
wanting a surplice, he did by his officers, in the yeere 1637, 
enjoyne the churchwardens there, that no prayers should be read 
in that church till they had gota surplice, which they not getting 
for the space of two Lord’s days after, had no prayers during that 
time there.” Now it is not denied that the surplice was used in 
other dioceses in the pulpit; and, moreover, the want of one in 
this parish shows, that the irregularity had been so great, that 
even the Common Prayer, if read at all, had been read in a 
gown, contrary to all law and the practice of the church. _ 
These Articles were accompanied by a speech from Sir T. 
Widdrington, in the name of the House of Commons, to the 


fruit of their proceedings was put forth in a publication, entitled: “ A Copy of 
the Proceedings of some worthy and Learned Divines appointed by the Lords to 
meet at the Bp of Lincoln’s touching innovations in the doctrine and Discipline of 
the Church of England. Together with considerations upon the Common Prayer 
booke. Printed at London 1641.” Usher, Browning, Featly, and Hacket were 
named, bat they did not attend. However, the Committee pronounced, “ Reading 
some of the Morning Prayer at the Holy Table when there is no Communion,” an 
innovation. By the same Committee, “ Turning to the East,” and “ Having a 
Credentia, or side Table,” and “ Standing up at the Hymns of the Church and the 
Gloria Patri,’ were designated innovations. 
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Lords. This speech for abuse was rarely exceeded even in those 
extraordinary times. A few extracts will exhibit its character, 
as well as show the fallen state of the House of Lords, who could 
listen to such nonsense. “ My Lords, these Articles are dipped 
in those colours in which this bishop rendered himselfe to the 
diocese of Norwich, they need no glosse nor varnish. In them you 
may behold the spirit of this bishop, heare the groanes and cries 
of the people, see a shepherd scattering (1 had almost said) devour- 
ing his own flock. In the year 1636, this man was created Bisho 

of Norwich; he is no sooner there, but he marcheth furiously. 
In the creation of the world, light was one of the first produc- 
tions, the first visible action of this bishop was to put out many 
burning and shining lights, to suspend divers learned and con- 
scientious ministers; he that should have been the golden snuf- 
fers of these lights became the extinguisher, and when these are 
taken away where shall poor men light their candles? He puts 
out lights and sets up fire-brands in their places. He ewes a 
scourge not of small cords, but of new Injunctions and numerous 
Articles, tied about with a strong twist of a most dangerous oath: 
and with this he whips, not our buyers and sellers, but the 
faithful dispensers of the word. This Noah (if I may so call 
him) assoone as he entered into the Arke of this diocese, he 
sends, nay, forces, doves to flie out of this arke, and when they 
return unto him, with olive branches in their mouthes, as of 
peaceable and humble submissions, he will not receive them 
into this arke againe, unlesse like ravens they would feed upon | 
the carrion of his new inventions, they must not have any foot- 
ing there. ‘This bishop, who like Aaron should have stoode 
betweene the living and the dead, hath joyned to lively ordi- 
nances many dead and yenomous ceremonies, which have no 
other life than what they received from the breath of his ee. 
tions. Will your Lordships cast your eyes upon the model of 
this bishop’s zeale, piety, and religion? First for prayer: it was 
his hap to finde a prayer which is no prayer pretended to be pre- 
scribed by a Canon, which is no Canon. That monster of 
conceived prayer seemed as bad to him as a spell or charme. 
It must not be used: without doubt he would not have been so 
strait laced, if he had but dreamed of that strait which a minister, 
a friend of his, was put unto by this meanes. The story is 
short. A butcher was gored in the belly by an oxe, the wound 
was cured, the party desired publique thanksgiving, the minister 
finding no forme for that purpose, reads the prayer for the 
Churching of Women. As if he had stood in feare of the inarti- 
culate language of bells which might foretell a sermon, he cannot 
endure to heare the noise of a sermon in the toll of a bell. He 
robbed the souls of that sweet manna which is Pabulum Ani- 
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marum, the word of God. My Lords, I cannot tell you all, but 
you can measure a lyon by his paw. The Rod of Moses at a 
distance was a serpent, it was a rod againe when it was taken 
into his hands: this bishop was a serpent, a devouring serpent; 
your Lordships, peradventure, will, by handling of him, make 
him a rod againe: or if not, I doubt not your Lordships will 
chastise him with such rods as his crimes shall deserve.”* 

These are only a sample of the invectives uttered to the House 
of Lords. Wren prepared a defence against the Articles of the 
Commons, which, having been intrusted to a lawyer, his pre- 
tended friend, was given up to the ruling powers. The order 
for trial was countermanded, and he was imprisoned during 
pleasure. In short, he continued in prison until the Restora- 
tion. In this defence he had met the variouscharges. ‘To that 
of the Crucifix on his seal, he stated that the Cross was accom- 
panied by the text, Gal. vi. 14, “ God forbid that I should glory, 
&e.,” and that he used it in the same sense with St. Paul. 
Besides, he had actually altered his seal when he understood 
that some persons were offended. 


There is among the Injunctions of 1636 one which enjoins 
the repetition of the words of administration, in the delivery of 


* Articles of Impeachment of the Commons assembled in Parliament, &c., against 
Matthew Wren, late Bp of Norwich, and now Bp of Ely, for several crimes and 
misdemeanours committed by him when he was Bp of Norwich. With Sir Thomas 
Widdrington’s Speech at a conference between both Houses, &c. Printed in the 

eere 1641. 
. Wren was assailed in various ways in numerous publications, besides being 
rigorously imprisoned. Thus we have: “ Wren’s Anatomy, Discovering his notorious 
pranks, and shamefalle wickednesse: with some of his most lewd facts and infamous 
deeds; to his perpetual shame and infamy. Printed in the yeere that Wren ceased 
to domineere. 1641.” On the title-page of this singular performance is a woodcut 
representing the Bishop and what are termed, “ Altar Cringing Priests.” It consists 
of a pretended life of the Bishop. I's character is evident from the following 
extracts: “ This miscreant wretch, the Devil’s Plow-churle, did even harrow up the 
whole country.” Alluding to a later period, we have: “ It was now become high 
time for that little Devil curst Canterbury to bestirre himself for his journeyman 
Wren’s sake.” The writer boldly affirms that Laud, on his own promotion to the 
papal chair intended Wren for Canterbury. Yet this and similar publications were 
vat forth under the pretence of religion. Another work bore this title: “The 
Vren’s Nest Defiled ; or Bp Wren Anatomized: with a true relation of his perse- 

cuting Godly Ministers, their names particularly set downe, and the causes why 
they were so persecuted. 

The Wren’s Nest is defiled, for which he weepes, 

Whilst that a Jesuite rudely in it peepes, 

That ruined house doth Norwich signifie. 

Whose doctrine ruin’d, was by fallacy 

Hatcht by the Wren: that vil'd polluted nest, 

Doth specifie: the Bishops unclene brest. 


Printed for John Thomas, 1640.” 
This singular title also contains a woodcut, of which the verses are an explanation. 
One extract will show the character of this production: “ He hath many friends 


which pray, but what, that he may have according to his deserts, the Gallowes, if it 
be his due, where I will leave him, I cannot at a fitter place.” 
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the elements, severally to each communicant: and to avoid con- 
fusion, in large parishes, the minister and: churchwardens, by 
appointing frequent communions, were to take care that not more 
than 300, or at the most, 400, communicants should receive at one 
communion. ‘This is really a remarkable regulation: for it de- 
prives the advocates of the opposite practice of their only plausible 
argument—namely, that the number of communicants is so much 
greater than in former times, that the new custom is rendered 
necessary by circumstances. Now, here is evidence, that more 
than 400 sometimes attended onecommunion. Yet with 400, the 
ancient practice was adopted. Nor did Wren stand alone in this 
matter: for that the practice was general, except among the 
Puritans, is evident from other contemporary Visitation Articles. 
Thus, in those of Brian Duppa’s in 1629, we have the following 
inquiry: “ Doth he first receive it himselfe, and after deliver it to 
the communicants, not in grosse, but one by one, using all the 
words enjoyned severally to each of them.” And still further, we 
find Bishop Williams, in 1641, notwithstanding his disposition 
to favour the Puritan ministers, inquiring, “ Doth your minister 
use the words of institution according to the book? And doth 
he deliver the bread and wine to every communicant severally ?” 
The single repetition was a mere innovation of the Puritans, 
who continually laboured to reduce the church to their own 
standard.* 

Subsequent to the Restoration, the bishops, being determined 
to compel the clergy to adhere to the Rubric in the words of. 


-- 


* Cosin’s question is put in still more decisive form; ‘“* And when he delivereth 
either, doth he say and use the whole form of words prescribed and instituted for 
him to say unto every one of them, without posting and running over a many 
of the people at once.”—Cosin’s Works. Anglo-Catholic Library. This ques- 
tion relative to the repetition of the words to each communicant is treated in a 
small volume by the Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite. “ Communio Fidelium, A Historical 
Inquiry into the mode of Distributing the Holy Communion. Oxford, 1841.” The 
practice is traced from the earliest period: but the portion of Mr. Crosthwaite’s 
book which is most likely to arrest the attention of the reader, who is seeking for 
information, is that in which he adduces the evidence both of churchmen and 
opponents in favour of his main position, that the words of distribution were in- 
tended to be repeated severally to each communicant. This evidence is of a very 
varied yet most conclusive character: and it will be seen that the Puritans before 
the Restoration, and the Nonconformists subsequent to that event, objected to this 
portion of our Communion Service, on the simpie ground, that the words were to 
be repeated. The objectors dd not like the practice: but there was no difference 
of opinion between them and the bishops respecting the meaning of the words, At 
the Savoy Conference, the objection was raised, yet the bishops determined to 
adhere to the ancient practice. Mr. Crosthwaite examined a large number of Visi- 
tation Articles, in which the use of the words to each communicant is specially 
enjoined. No one who entertains any doubt on the subject, can congult this 
little volume without coming to the conclusion,—whatever may be his views of the 
expediency or inexpediency of a departure from the strict letter,—that the framers 
of the Rubric never intended that the words should be repeated to a number of 
persons at once. The Nonconformists disliked the practice, yet they thought that, 
by the terms of conformity, they should be compelled to adopt it. 
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distribution, frequently published an Inquiry in their Visitation 


_ Articles. Thus Bishop Wren, (whose Articles will be more 


especially noticed) asks: “ And doth he always use the words 
of institution according to the Book of Common Prayer, without 
alteration at every time that the bread and wine is renewed ? 
Doth he also use to deliver the bread and wine to every com- 
municant severally, and with his own hand, repeating to every 
one all the words appointed to be said at the distribution of the 
holy body and blood of our Lord Jesus, and upon no pretence 
(till the church appoint otherwise) omitting any part of the 
words, or saying them all but now and then to many at once ?” 
- There are some other inquiries, both among those of Bishop 
Duppa’s and also of Bishop Williams’s, that require notice. 
Bishop Duppa asks, “What galleries or scaffolds have you 
in your church?” This was the period at which galleries 
appear to have been introduced, and existing ones still bear the 
dates of different years between 1630 and 1640. At first, how- 
ever, the gallery was merely at the end of a church or on one 
side. Another inquiry is, “Is your chancel severed with a par- 
tition from the body of the church?” “ Doth your minister use 
such comely apparell as becometh the gravity of his calling and 
may distinguish him from the laity? Or doth he weare long 
haire, deep ruffes, falling bands down to his shoulders, or any 
other unseemly garments not proper to his ministery ?” “Is he 
a chopper of church livings?” “ Doth he before his sermon use 
such forme of prayers as is prescribed in the Ecclesiastical 
Canon, for the prevention of the indiscreet flying out of some in 
their extempory prayers?” The following 1s important, and it 
would be well if it were observed at all times. “ Doth he in 
his sermons preach Christ and him crucified, abstaining from 
those high points of speculation which have in several ages 
raised combustion in Christian churches ; and therefore to pre- 
serve peace among us forbidden by his sacred Majestie in his 
late Declaration?” “ Doth he from the pulpit point out parti- 
cular men, damning one and saving others?” “ Hath your 
minister at any time revealed the confession of any made to 
him in secret, contrary to the 113 Canon, and so hath brought 
a scandal upon that ancient remedy of sinne and sinners ?”* 
The question relative to bowing at the name of Jesus is exceed- 
ingly pertinent. “ Doth he use due and lowly reverence at the 


* A similar question occurs in other Articles both before and subsequent to the great 
rebellion. We have it in Cosin’s Articles in 1627, Thus, also, we find it in Bishop 
Wren’s in 1662: “ If any man confess his secret and hidden sins to the minister, for 
the unburthening of his conscience and receiving of spiritual consolation, doth he 
the said minister by word, writing, or signe, openly or covertly, directly or in- 
directly, make known to any person whatsoever any crime or offence, so committed 
to his trast and secresy ?” 
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mention of the blessed name of Jesus, instructing others to doe 
the like, not as an adoration of the bare sound, but as an humble 
acknowledgment that there is not either in heaven or earth any 
name by which we shall be saved, but that alone?” This is far 
enough removed from Popery, though at that time the charge 
was alleged by the ignorant and the prejudiced. On the ques- 
tion of baptism, we have the following: “ Doth your minister or 
curate in their sermons, or otherwise, teach or maintaine, that 
baptisme in God’s ordinary dispensation with man is not the 
dore that lets us into the church? When children are able to 
give an account of their faith, doth he admonish their parents to 
bring them to the bishop to receive by prayer such confirmation 
as may strengthen them in baptismal grace received?” The 
following question is curious: “ Are there any in your parish 
who will come to church to heare the sermon, but will not heare 
the public service, making a schism or division betweene the 
use of public prayer and preaching ‘” This was aimed at the 
custom of the Puritans, who would enter the church after the 
usual prayers, merely to hear the sermon. 

These and many others are not only curious, but they reflect 
light on the history and the controversies of the times. Nor 
are some of Bishop Williams’s less curious or important. In 
the following he evidently indulged his spleen against Laud by 
giving currency to the popular rumour. ‘ Do you know of any 


parson, vicar, or curate, that hath introduced any offensive rites ° 


—as namely, that make three courtesies toward the Communion 
Table, that call the said table an altar, that enjoyn the. people 
to bow toward the east or toward the Communion ‘Table, that 
call upon them to stand up at the Ze Deum, Benedictus, Mag- 
nificat, the Gloria Patri, or at other times than at the Creed and 
Gospel, &c.?” This is singular, for now all persons stand up 
when these portions of the service are recited; and it seems 
difficult to conceive how Bishop Williams could consider any 
other posture proper. Of the same character is the follow- 
ing: “ Are all crucifixes and pictures of any of the persons of 
the Trinity abolished in your churches? Are the images of the 
Virgin Mary introduced within these twentie yeeres likewise 
abolished or not?” Still such questions as the following prove, 
that, notwithstanding the Puritanical tendency, the orders of 
the church were to a certain extent regarded. “ Doth your 
parson distinctly and reverently say divine service upon Sun- 
days and holydays, and other days appointed to be observed by 
the Book of Common Prayer, as Wednesdays, and Fridayes, 
and the eves of every Sunday and holyday. Doth your minister 
bid holidays and fasting-dayes, as by the Book of Common 
Prayer is appointed ?” 
Vou, XXX1V.— October, 1848. 2D 
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One question is exceedingly curious, not merely as pointing 
out the too common practice of preaching on abstruse and con- 
troverted topics, but as marking the usual length of sermons at 
that time. ‘“ Doth your minister in his sermons deliver such 
doctrine as tends to obedience and the edifying of their auditory 
in faith, religion, and good life, without intermeddling with par- 
ticular matters of state, not fit to be handled in the pulpit? Or 
doth he spend most of the houre in points of controversie, and 
new-start up questions of Arminianisme, debarred by the king’s 
authority from the pulpit?” Here Williams’s good sense shines 
forth, though he had, by some of his proceedings, given encour- 
agement to the very men whom he censures. That the pulpit 
was one of the exciting causes of the civil war is notorious. 
Most of the Puritan ministers made it the vehicle for commu- 
nicating news, as well as the means of stirring up the people to 
rebellion. 

It is too much the fashion to represent the bishops of the 
time of Charles Ll. as cruel persecutors, and the Puritans as 
meek and gentle individuals, groaning under the yoke of 
oppression. The fact is, that they were much more inclined to 
persecute than the bishops, as their conduct during the supre- 
macy of the Long Parliament abundantly testifies. A few 
references to some of the publications of the time—publications 
relating to the transactions to which we have referred—will 
place this matter in a clear light before the reader. Nor will 
such a reference be without its use, since the publications them- 
selves are of rare occurrence. In one of these performances, of 
the year 1636, we have the following passages: “ And is it not 
high time then, for his Magestie to hang up such archtraitors to 
our faith, church, religion, and such true-bred sons to the Roman 
Antichrist, and to execute judgment on them for these strange 
purgations, and other their Romish innovations. Certainly till 
his Magestie shall see these purgations rectified, superstition 
and idolatrie removed, the suppressed preachers and preaching 

of God’s word restored, and hang up some ef these Romish pre- 
lates and inquisitors before the Lord, as the Gibeonites did the seven 
suns of Saul, we can never hope to abate any of God’s plagues 
or draw downe any of his blessings on us by such a fast and 
Fast-booke as this, but augment his plagues and judgments more 
and more, which have strangely increased since this fast begun.” 
Again, “ What can we expect but plague upon plagues, till such 
desperate persecutors be cut off.” Alluding to the diocese of 
Norwich, the writer says, “ Where little Pope Regulus hath 
played such Rex, that he hath suspended above sixty of our 
sincerest painfullest conformable ministers.” Then the king is 
addressed: “O therefore gracious sovereigne helpe now, and 
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heare the petitions, cryes, and teares of thy poor people, and 
hang up these popelings, for these and other their innumerable 
oppressions, extortions, Innovations and harmes.” The Fast- 
Book was the Form of Prayer to be used during the continuance 
of the plague at that time. It was usual in sach Forms to print 
the whole daily service, together with the additional prayers and 
collects, though at a later period the insertions only as at pre- 
sent were published with directions for their use, On this 
oceasion the prayer for fair weather was omitted. It might 
have been supposed, as this prayer was only to be used when 
the weather was unseasonable, that the omission would not 
have been construed into a charge against the bishops. Yet 
such was the case: for this same writer says, “ Whereas his 
Majestie commanded that the Book of Common Prayer for the fast 
formerly set forth by his authoritie upon the like occasion should be 
reprinted ; these Romish inquisitors have miserably gelded it, 
after it was new printed in sundry particulars. First, they have 
purged out the prayer for seasonable weather, one cause of the 
shipwracks, and tempestuous unseasonable weather ever since 
its publication.” So that the omission of the prayer was the 
cause of the shipwrecks. In a marginal note on one of the 
preceding extracts, that relating to Bishop Wren, the writer 
says, “It signifieth both a little king, a wren, and likewise a 
serpent, called a basilick, because like a tyrant he killeth man 
with his very scent.”* 

Thus the bishops were to be hung up, or God’s judgments 
would not be-removed from the land. Laud commented on 
this production in his speech in the Star-chamber, at the cen- 
sure of Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick. ‘“ When this last book 
was set out, the weather was very seasonable. And it is not 
the custome of the church, nor fit in itselfe to pray for season- 
able weather when we have it, but when we want it. When the 
former book was set out, the weather was extreame ill, and the 
harvest in danger: now the harvest was in and the weather 
good. Thirdly, ’tis most inconsequent to say, that the leaving 
that prayer out of the Booke of Devotions, caused the ship- 
wracks and the tempests, which followed. And as bold as they 
are with God Almighty, in saying it was the cause: for sure I 
am God never told them, that was the cause. Andif God never 
revealed it, they cannot come to know it: yet had the bishops 
beene prophets, and foreseene these accidents, they would cer- 


* Newes From Ipswich: Discovering certaine late detestable practises of some 
domineering Lordly Prelates, to undermine the established doctrine and discipline 
of our church, extirpate all orthodox sincere preachers, usher in pevery supersti- 
tion, and idolatry: with their late noterious purgations of the New Fast-Book, 


&e. Xe, 4to. Printed at-Ipswich. This is an unpaged publication of six leaves, 
and of great rarity. 
2n2 
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tainly have prayed against them. Fourthly, had any minister 
found it necessary to use this prayer at any one time during the 
fast, he might with ease, and without danger, have supplied that 
want, by using that prayer to the same purpose which is in the 
ordinary Liturgy.”* 

It might have been supposed that this temperate, yet trium- 
phant answer—so contrary in its tone and spirit to the produc- 
tions of the Puritans—would have been sufficient to silence any 
opponent. Yet another writer, in allusion to the above extract, 
says: “In the newes from Ipswich, it is not saide, that the 
leaving out that prayer caused the shipwracks and tempests, but 
was one cause of them (that is, as far as men may judge), one of 
the occasions thereof, and to this sense a man may speake with- 
out exceeding the limits of Christian reverence, duety, and 
humility, in speaking of actions and accidents, whereof no other 
cause can be affirmed literally, but the will of Almighty God ; 
and the saying that the leaving out of that prayer is one of the 
causes of the shipwracks, is as justifiable a way of speech, as 
the saying of a man sick of the ague, that his sins are the causes 
thereof.”+ ‘This same writer affirms, “ All piety is nick-named 
Puritanisme, and all religion reduced to the establishing, 
preaching, and pressing of altars, crosses, cringing, ducking, 
surplice, feasting, fisheating at certain times stinted by prelates, 
and singing of prayers to the Romish tune.” 

Another writer of the times, alluding to the practices of which 
ready an account has been given, asserts the usual charge of 
Popery in the following terms: “ It only remains then, that in 
Kngland the plotted reconciliation be first put in execution and 
advanced by as slow insensible degree, as may be, and great 
art must be used when churches, altars, &e., begin to be decored, 
and gestures, forms, &c., altered that the people bee made to 
believe not that Popery is to be induced, but that a faire recon- 
ciliation between both churches is to be procured: and not that 
Protestantisme is to be at all in any considerable matter changed, 
but that Puritanisinme be exterminated.”§ Elsewhere the same 


* A Speech delivered in the Star Chamber, &c., at the censure of John Bastwick, 
Henry Burton, and William Prinn, concerning pretended innovations in the church. 
By the most Reverend Father in God, William, L. Archbp. of Canterbury his 
Grace. 4to. London: 1637. 

t Divine & Politike Observations, newly translated out of the Dutch Language, 
wherein they were lately divulged, upon some lines in the Speech of the Archbp. 
of Canterbury in the Starre Chamber, upon 14. June, 1637, &c. Printed in the 
yeare of our Lord, 1637, P. 29. This is a very rare and curious work, 

Tbid. 51. 

§ The English Pope, or a Discourse wherein a late mysticall intelligence betwixt 

the court of England and the court of Rome is in part discovered, and withal an 


account given of the true grounds of this unnaturall more than civill warre. Lon- 
don: 1643, 4te, P, 32, 
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writer chooses to affirm that Laud and others intended to intro- 
duce Popery, which was as foul a libel on the character of the 
man as was ever punished in a court of justice. “It is not 
worth while to reckon up here, what novelties had been patron- 
ized, and by whom, how far Sparrow had paved the way for 
auricular confession, Watts for penance, Heylin for altar wor- 
ship, Montague for saint-worship, Laud for the masse, and 
many others.’* 

Further examples of a similar character must be deferred to 
a future number. 


Tuomas LATHBURY. 


THE SEARCH AFTER INFALLIBILITY. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE FATHERS TO THE ROMAN DOGMA OF 
INFALLIBILITY. 


(Continued from page 278.) 
IV.—ST. CYPRIAN., 


Our author next introduces an extract from the writings of 
St. Cyprian, with the following account of its context: “St. 
Cyprian (he says) commenting on these words of our Redeemer, 
‘He that heareth you heareth me,’ thus writes” — 

From this the reader might naturally suppose that the extract 
which follows would contain, if not a commentary on this text, 
at least some allusion to it; but in this he will be entirely dis- 
appointed.” Messrs. Berington and Kirk give a somewhat 
better, although by no means a correct account of the matter, 
when they say,t “ After citing several passages, both from the 
Old and New Testament, and amongst the rest, St, Luke, x. 16. 
He that heareth you, heareth me, &c., he [Cyprian] continues”— 

The passage which follows is cited by Dr. O’Connell in the 
translation with which these gentlemen, his constant authorities, 
have supplied him; but he makes one or two curious verbal 
alterations in that translation, with several omissions, of which 
as usual, he gives his reader no notice. ‘These omissions will 
be apparent from the following comparison of Dr. O’Connell’s 
version with the original; he has printed it, however, without 
any break, or mark of omission. 


Cum hee tanta ac talia et multa alia There being numerous aud weighty 


exempla pracedant, quibus sacerdotalis 
auctoritas et potestas de divina digna- 
tione firmatur; quales putas esse cor, 
qui sacerdotum hostes et contra eccle- 
slam catholicam rebelles, nec pramo- 


* Ibid. 


examples as precedents, whereby God 
has condescended to confirm the sacer- 
dotal authority and power,—what kind 
and manner of men are they, who, 
enemies of the priesthood, and rebels 


t Faith of Catholics, vol. i, p. 34, 
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nentis Domini comminatione, nec futuri 
judicii ultione terrentur? Neque enim 
aliunde herescs oborte sunt, aut nata 
sunt schismata, quam inde quod sacer- 
doti Dei non obtemperatur, nec unus in 
ecclesia ad tempus sacerdos, et ad tempus 
judex vice Christi cogitatur. Cui si 
secundum magisteria divina obtempe- 
raret fraternitas universa, nemo adver- 
sum sacerdotum Collegium quidquam 
moveret; nemo t divinum judicium, 
post popali suffragium, post coepisco- 
porum consensum, judicem se jam non 
episcopi, sed Dei faceret: nemo dissidio 
unitatis, Christi ecclesiam scinderet; 
nemo sibi placens ac tumens seorsim 
foris hwresim novam conderet, nisi si 
ita est aliquis sacrilege temeritatis ac 


against the Catholic Church, are neither 
scared by the Lord’s menaces, nor by 
the vengeance of a future judgment? 
For all heresies have sprung up because 
the priests of God have not been obeyed. 


If the 
brotherhood would, according to the 
Divine command, obey, no one would 
stir in opposition to the College of the 
ordained: 


no one would, 
by a breach of unity, tear in pieces 
Christ's Church; no one, pleasing him- 
self and swelling with pride, would found 
a new doctrine, even apart, and without 


perdita mentis, ut putet sine Deijudicio the Church.* 
fieri sacerdotem, cum Dominus in Evan- 

gelio suo dicat, Nonne duo passeres asse 

veneunt, et neuter eorum cadit in terram 

sine Patris voluntate ? 


This passage occurs in an epistle written in the year 252, 
according to Bishop Fell’s chronology, and addressed by St. 
Cyprian to Cornelius, Bishop of Rome. Here, then, if ever, we 
may expect to find the real judgment of the church of the third 
century on the question of an infallible judge of controversies ; 
for here we have a letter written by the principal bishop of the 
church of Africa, to the Bishop of Rome himself, the supposed 
depositary of the church’s infallibility, on the very subject of 
heresy and schism. Fortunatus, a pretender to the see of 
Carthage, and the head of a party who had been expelled from 
that church as heretics, had sent a deputation of his associates 
to Rome, with the hope of winning over to his side Cornelius, 
Bishop of Rome. Cornelius, deceived by the misrepresenta- 
tions of these delegates, and alarmed by their violence and 
threats, seems to have given them at first some show of encour- 
agement, although he ultimately repudiated them, and continued 
firm in his adherence to the cause of Cyprian. On this occa- 
sion the Roman bishop addressed two letters to St. Cyprian. 
In the first he announced the arrival of the deputation that had 
been sent by Fortunatus; and in the secondt he gave some 
indications of having been intimidated by their threats. 


* To this Dr. O'Connell gives the reference: “ Ep. 54, ad Cornelium, p. 177.” 
It occurs, however, Ep. 55 of the Benedictine ed. Paris, 1726, p. 81, 82, (or Ep. 57 
of the Oxford edit. 1682, p. 128.) Messrs. Berington and Kirk give the reference 
— : “ Ep. 55, ad Cornelium, pp. 177, 178,” quoting the Venice reprint of the Bened. 
edit. 1728, 

t “Sed enim lecta alia tua epistola, frater (says St. Cyprian) quam primis literis 
subjunxisti, satis miratus sum, cum animadvertissem te minis atque terroribus 
eorum qui venerant aliquantum esse commotum, cum te, secundum quod scripsisti, 
aggressi essent, cum summa desperatione comminantes, quod si litteras quas attu- 
lerant non accepisses, publice eas recitarent, et multa turpia ac probrosa et ore tuo 
signa proferrent.” Ep, 55, p. 80. Ed. Bened. Paris, 1726. 
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To this second letter St. Cyprian replied in the epistle from 
which Dr. O'Connell has cited the wear passage. He 
remonstrates very strongly with Cornelius, in language which 
will not be very easily reconciled with the modern pretensions 
of the Roman see to an absolute supremacy over all other 
episcopal successions, to say nothing of the claim of infallibilit 
in deciding questions of heresy and schism. “If it be true, 
dearest brother,”* (he says) “ that the impudence of the most 
abandoned has excited your fears, and that the wicked are able 
to effect by boldness and desperation what they cannot obtain 
by F mecweg and equity, all is over with the vigour of episcopacy, 
and with the sublime and divine right of governing the church ; 
nay, we can no longer continue or be Christians if it be come 
to this, that we are afraid of the threats and plots of the unprin- 
cipled.” He proceeds in a similar strain to prove that a bishop 
ought to brave calumny, persecution, and death itself, rather 
than give way to those schismatics, whose object it was to deny 
the episcopal character, and to withdraw themselves from epis- 
copal jurisdiction. He quotes several passages, both from the 
Old and New Testament, to prove the pre-eminent authority of 
the episcopal order, as the representative of Christ in each 
church—and he shows that St. Paul had respected this Divine 
commission, even in the high priest, who was a blasphemer and 
persecutor of Christianity, saying, “ I wist not, brethren, that he 
was the high priest, for it is written, Thou shalt not speak evil 
of the ruler of thy people.” 

He then sums up the whole in the words which Dr. O’Connell 
garbles—* Seeing, then,” (he says) “that we have these so 
great and so express precedents, as well as many other exam- 
ples that might be quoted, in confirmation of the authority and 
power granted by Divine grace to the priesthood,” [meaning the 
bishops, for so the word sacerdos was then commonly used] 
“ what kind of men, thinkest thou, are they who, enemies of the 
priests,t and rebels against the catholic church, are afraid 
neither of the forewarning threats of the Lord, nor of the ven- 
geance of a future judgment? For heresies have sprung up, 
and schisms have originated from no other source than this, 


* “Quod si ita res est, frater carissime, ut nequissimorum timeatur audacia, et 
quod mali jure atque aquitate non possunt, temeritate ac desperatione rficiant, 
actum est de episcopatus vigore et de ecclesia gubernande sublimi ac divina potes- 
tate, nec christiani ultra ant durare aut esse jam possumus, si ad hoc ventum est ut 
perditorum minas atque insidias pertimescamus.”’—Jbid, 

_t That is, of their bishops, sacerdotum. Dr. O'Connell, following Berington and 
Kirk, renders “ enemies of the priesthood.” But Fortunatus, let it be remembered, 
claimed to be a bishop himself, and disputed the see of Carthage with Cyprian. 
Therefore it was not to the priesthood, or episcopacy, that he was opposed, but to 
the particular bishop, or sacerdos, who then held the see to which he aspired. And 


the same was the case in the question between Cornelius and Novatian, which was 
exactly similar, 
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that obedience is not paid to the priest of God,* nor attention 
given to this, that there is but one priest [i. e., bishop] at a time 
in a church, and that he for the time is judge in Christ's stead. 
‘To whom, if the whole brotherhood would obey, according to the 
Divine commands, no one would move anything in opposition 
to the college of priests,t no one after the Divine sanction, after 
the suffrage of the people, after the consent of the fellow- 
bishops, would make himself the judge, not now of a bishop, 
but of God; no one, by a breach of unity, would tear asunder 
Christ’s church; no one, pleasing himself, and swelling with 
pride, would found a new heresy apart and outside [of the 
church]; unless it were some one of such sacrilegious rashness 
and abandoned mind, as to imagine that a priest can be made 
without the sanction of God, although the Lord in His Gospel 
says, Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And yet not one 
of them can fall to the ground without your Father.” 

Here it is evident that Cyprian is alluding to his own case, 
which, as we have seen, had called forth this epistle. Fortunatus 
and his party, most, if not all, of whom had been excommuni- 
cated, were the “rebels against the catholic church,” the 
“enemies of their priest,” who regarded neither the principle of 
having but one bishop as the judge in Christ’s stead in each 
church, nor the Divine sanction given to that bishop at his ordi- 
nation, his election by the people, and his confirmation by his 
fellow-bishops: all these essentials had been dispensed with in 
the case of Fortunatus, who acted without regard either to the 
warnings of the Lord or the terrors of the day of judgment. 

But now, how is all this an evidence of St. Cyprian’s belief im 
the infallibility of the see of Rome? Is it not, on the contrary, 
i most convincing proof that he did not recognise or know of 


* So Messrs. Berington and Kirk render these words; but Dr. O'Connell, without 
any very obvious reasons, alters their translation to “ For all heresies have sprun 
up, because the priests” [in the plural number] “ of God have not been obeyed. 
But Cyprian says in the singular, sacerdoti Dei, meaning the bishop (i. e. bishop) to 
whom the heretics and schismatics in.question owed obedience: and this is manifest 
from his next words, which Dr. O'Connell omits: nec unus in ecclesia ad tempus 
sacerdos, &c. 

t So Messrs. Berington and Kirk render “ sacerdotum collegium:” Dr. O’Connell, 
I know not why, alters their version to * College of the Ordained.” But it is clear 
from the description given by St. Cyprian, in the words that follow of the ordina- 
tion, election, and confirmation of a bishop, that by sacerdotes he intended not all 
the ordained, but only bishops. Dr. O'Connell has omitted that description, although 
he had it before him in Berington and Kirk; and it is evident that he did not under- 
stand this passage. By sacerdotam collegium St. Cyprian obviously means the 
bishops by whom another bishop is ordained, Their act, he says, ought to be suffi- 
cient to suppress all opposition, and command obedience to the bishop who is by 
them legitimately consecrated. For from the principle of one bishop only in a 
church, the consecration of a second to the same church should be regarded as null. 


Comp. Ep. 52, p. 65, where he uses this very argument in defence of Cornelius 
against the pretensions of Novatian. 
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any such doctrine? He writes to Cornelius altogether as an 
equal, He sharply reproves him for the slight and temporary 
encouragement that he had given to the schismatical deputation 
of Fortunatus. Ile expounds the whole doctrine of episcopal 
authority, quoting the evidences of that doctrine from the Serip- 
tures, and urging it upon the conscience of Cornelius, not as 
one who believed himself to be writing to the supreme head of 
the church on earth, the infallible judge of all heresies and 
schisms, the centre of unity, and universal vicar of Christ, but 
as Mosheim has well remarked, much more in the style of a 
master who was writing for the instruction of an uninformed 
disciple.* | 

Cyprian tells Cornelius that he ought not to have given any 
countenance to the pretensions of Fortunatus; that by doing 
so he was undermining the cause of episcopal authority, and 
subverting the first principles of the Christian faith. He shows 
him from the Seriptures that the principle of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion is of Divine authority: that all heresies and schisms origi- 
nated in that very contempt for the bishop, of which Fortunatus 
und his party were guilty; and he concludes by an eloquent 
exhortation to Cornelius, not to be influenced by fears or threats 
of any kind, in lending his countenance or sanction to men who 
were thus opposed, not to their rightful bishop only, but to God 
and His church. 

Are we, therefore, to conclude from this that Cyprian believed 
Cornelius to be the centre of unity, the supreme judge of con- 
troversies, the infallible arbitrator of all heresies and differences 
in the church? Or is it not, on the contrary, quite manifest 
that he treated him in every respect as his equal, and, indeed, 
not only so, but as a weak brother, who was in danger of com- 
mitting a great mistake, and needed exhortation and counsel? 

But it will be said, if this be so, why did both parties go to 
Rome for a recognition of their claims? Why did Fortunatus 
send his friends to Rome to obtain the countenance and com- 
munion of Cornelius; and why was Cyprian so very anxious to 
resist this attempt on the part of his rival, and to set himself 
right in the eyes of the Roman bishop? 

‘The answer to this may be gathered incidentally from the 
very passage quoted by Dr. O’Connell, although he has omitted 
in his translation the particular clause to which I allude. 
Cyprian has there described the various steps which he con- 
sidered necessary, according to the practice of the church at 


_**Athune Romanum episcopum Carthaginiensis, non secus ac magister dis- 
cipulorum suorum minimum, plurimis verbis de potestate ac honore episcoporum 


erudit, nee obscure ignorantia in hoc maximi momenti dogmate postulat.”—De 
Rebus Christ, ante’ Constant. p. 596. 
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that time, to confer a legitimate episcopal authority, and silence 
all opposition, except from such as had no mind to submit 
themselves even to the authority of God Himself. There can 
be but one lawful bishop, he says, in a church; and that bishop 
is he who has received from the hands of the college of bishops, 
at his consecration, the divine mission, which is, as it were, the 
judgment of God; who has been chosen by the suffrages of the 
igo and confirmed (not by the Pope) but by the consent of 

is fellow-bishops—post co-episcoporum consensum. Whoever 
rejects the authority of such a bishop, is guilty of rending the 
unity of the church, and sets himself up in opposition, not 
merely to his bishop, but to God Himself. 

Thus it appears that the formal reception of a newly conse- 
crated bishop into the communion of the other bishops was at 
that time regarded as of great importance—it was their testi- 
mony and consent to the validity of his election and ordination, 
and the seal of his orthodoxy and authority in the eyes of the 
laity, and of the whole church. We find, therefore, in fact, that 
Cornelius, in his controversy with Novatian, was to the full as 
anxious to have the sanction of Cyprian, as Cyprian, in the 
matter of Fortunatus, was to have the goodwill of Cornelius. 
And this will account for the hesitation of the Roman prelate, 
and his caution in not giving at once an absolute negative to 
the claims of Fortunatus. It was as necessary for Cornelius to 
be recognised by the Bishop of Carthage, as it was for the 
Bishop of Carthage to be recognised by him ; he did not choose 
to commit himself without being in possession of the whole case ; 
he had the statements of one side of the question, from the dele- 
gates of Fortunatus at Rome ; and he wrote himself to Cyprian, 
that he might be sure of his ground on the other side, before he 
ran the risk of attaching himself irrevocably to either of the con- 
tending parties. 

On the whole, then, I think it will be admitted, that Dr. 
O’Connell’s cause has got but little support from this testimony 
of St. Cyprian to an infallible judge of controversies at Rome. 


V.—TERTULLIAN, 


Ile proceeds next to give us, from Tertullian, a passage, to 
which he affixes the following reference : “ De Proser. n. 20 ;” 
this is, no doubt, a mistake of the press for “ De Praser. n. 20; ” 
and the reference is so given correctly by Messrs. Berington 
and Kirk,* from whom Dr. O’Connell has taken his translation. 


I place this translation, as usual, in juxtaposition with the 
original. 


* Faith of Catholics, vol. i, p. 131. 
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Statim igitar Apostoli (quos hee ap- 
pellatio Missos interpretatur) assumpto 
 sortem duodecimo Matthia in locum 
ude, ex auctoritate prophetia qua est 
in Psalmo David, consecuti promissam 
vim Spiritus Sancti ad virtutes et elo- 
uium, primo per Judawam contestata 
de in Jesum Giction. et ecclesiis in- 
stitutis; dehine in orbem profecti, ean- 
dem doctrinam ejusdem fidei nationibus 
promulgaverunt, et proinde ecclesias 
apud unamquamque civitatem condide- 
rant, a quibus traducem fidei et semina 
doctrine, exinde ecclesia mutua- 
tx sunt, et quotidie mutuantur ut eccle- 
sie fiant. Ac per hoc et ipsa aposto- 
lice deputantur, ut soboles Apostolica- 
rum ecclesiarum. Omne genus ad ori- 
ginem suam censeatur necesse est. Itaque 
tot ac tante ecclesia, una est illa ab 
Apostolis prima, ex qua omnes. Sic 
omnes prima et apostolice, dum una 
omnes probant unitatem: dum est illis 
communicatio pacis, et appellatio fra- 
ternitatis, et contesseratio hospitalitatis, 
quee jura non alia ratio regit, quam ejus- 
dem sacramenti una traditio. 


“The Apostles 


having obtained the 
promised power of the Holy Ghost for 
miracles and utterance, having first 
throughout Judea borne witness to the 
faith in Christ Jesus, and established 
churches, next went forth into the world 
and promulgated the same doctrine of 
the same faith to the nations, and founded 
churches in every city, from which the 
other churches thenceforward borrowed 
the tradition of the faith, ‘ Traducem 
fidei,’ and the seeds of doctrine, and are 
daily borrowing from them, that they 
may become churches; and for this cause 
they are themselves also accounted apos- 
tolical, as being the offspring of apostolic 
churches. 


Between them all 
is the communication of peace and the 
title of brotherhood, and the tokens of 
hospitality, which right no other prin- 
ciple enforces, but the unity of the tra- 
dition of the same doctrine.” 


The omissions in the foregoing extract are due to Dr. O’Con- 
nell, who, as usual, gives his readers no notice of them. In the 
work of Messrs. Berington and Kirk, the passage is given without 
mutilation: and in considering its bearing on the question be- 
fore us, Dr. O'Connell must excuse me if I follow the example 
set me by those gentlemen, and examine the whole passage as it 
stands in the works of Tertullian. 

It is, indeed, surprising to find a Roman-catholic divine refer- 
ring to such a passage as an argument for the modern doctrine 
of papal infallibility: for its testimony is distinctly opposed 
to the present claims and pretension of the Church of Rome. 
The theory of church unity which it expounds is the same 
exactly which has been so often put forward by our English 
divines in opposition to Romanism, and which Dr. O’Connell 
will find in innumerable passages in the works of Bull, Fell, 
Ifammond, Sage, Bramhall, Dodwell, and a host of others. 

Tertullian there shows that the Apostles, in obedience to our 
Lord’s command, after filling up the place of the traitor Judas, 
went forth into all the world to preach the gospel, beginning at 
Jerusalem; that having first borne witness to the faith in 
Judea, and established churches, they next went out into the 
world, and preached the same faith to the Gentiles. ‘They 
founded churches in every city, from which other churches after- 
wards borrowed the sacred deposit or tradition of the faith, and 
the seeds, or first principles of Christian doctrine—that this 
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propagation of the faith is still going on—new churches learn- 
ing it from the first, and in virtue of the knowledge thus ob- 
tained, the new societies become themselves churches of Christ. 
That the churches so formed are, therefore, to be accounted 
apostolical, because they are the offspring of churches actually 
founded by apostles. And the whole church, consisting of the 
original apostolical churches, and the churches subsequently 
formed, which are their offspring, is therefore to be classed with 
the original churches—that is to say, the whole church is to be 
considered apostolical in its origin. These churches, so many 
and so great, are, therefore, only that one primitive church from 
the Apostles, from which they all spring. Thus all are primi- 
tive, all apostolical, and all nevertheless butone. And the prin- 
ciple of this unity, that which makes them one, and in which 
their unity consists, is thus described by Tertullian :—“ The 
communication of peace, the title of brotherhood, and the token 
of hospitality prove this unity; which rights (jura) no other 
principle directeth than the unity of the tradition of the same 
mystery (ejusdem sacramenti),”* that is to say, the possession 
of a common faith. 

In a word, Tertullian here distinctly affirms that each parti- 
cular church becomes a true church of Christ, by adopting the 
true faith; and that all these particular churches are united into 
one catholic and apostolic church, by the unity of that common 
faith which all alike profess and retain. 

And is not this exactly the doctrine of our divines? “ The 
Apostle” (says Hooker) “affirmeth plainly, of all men Chris- 
tian, that, be they Jews or Gentles, bond or free, they are all 
incorporated into one company, they all make but one body. The 
unity of which visible body and church of Christ consisteth in 
that uniformity which all several persons thereunto belonging 
have, by reason of that one Lord whose servants they all pro- 
fess themselves, and that one faith which they all acknowledge, 
that one baptism wherewith they are all initiated. The visible 
Church of Jesus Christ is therefore one, in outward profession 
of those things which supernaturally appertain to the very 
essence of Christianity, and are necessarily required in every 
particular Christian man.” t 

In no one point does this account of the essence of Christian 
unity differ from that given by ‘Tertullian: but contrast with it 
the doctrine now taught by Roman divines: “ Nostra autem 
sententia est” (says Bellarmine) “ Ecclesiam unam tantum esse, 
non duas, et illam unaim et veram esse ceetum hominum ejus- 


* Tertullian, Dodgson’s Translation, vol. i. (Library of the Fathers, Oxford: 
1842.) p. 453, where see the notes, 
Eccl, Polity, Book LIL, i. 3,4, (Keble’s Edit. vol. i, p. 339.) 
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dem Christian fidei professione, et eorundem Sacramentorum 
communione colligatum, sub regimine legitimorum pastorum, 
ac precipue wnius Christi in terris Vicarii Romani Pontificis.”* 
And he adds that this latter clause excludes from the church, 
all who are not subject to that one pastor, even though they 
hold the faith and sacraments.t 

But where will Dr. O’Connell find this in Tertullian ? Neither 
in the foregoing passage, nor in any other of his writings, does 
he say one word of the Roman pontiff as the one vicar of 
Christ on earth, or the centre of unity to the church—but every- 
where he speaks of the faith and sacraments, as constituting the 
sole grounds of Christian unity and church communion. The 
reception of this faith,—traducem fidei, from the original 
churches planted by the Apostles, is all that he lays down as 
necessary to constitute any new society or church; and the 
concurrence of all particular churches in this common faith is 
all that he knew of as necessary for the unity of the Catholic 
church. 

But, further, we may ask, where is there in this passage a 
word of an infallible judge ? and how does it prove, what Dr. 
O'Connell has aeadl it to prove, that ‘Tertullian believed in 
the existence of an authoritative, in the sense of infallible, 
expounder of Scripture in the church? 

Tertullian says only, that to have received the faith from the 
Apostles constitutes a church apostolical—that all churches who 
have received that common faith are one; and that their unity 
consists IN NO OTHER PRINCIPLE than the unity of that one tra- 
dition of the same mystery of faith, which all have received and 
hold. ‘There is nothing here of infallibility: nothing of an 
authoritative expounder of the Scripture. This is the doctrine 
of church unity, for which we have been always contending, 
which excludes from the church of Christ no society of Chris- 
tians who hold the Head, and love the Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity. But this is the doctrine of church unity which Roman 
divines most vehemently oppose as inadequate: for with them 
it is a principal and essential part of the very definition of the 
church, to be subject to the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Roman pontiff—* et PR&CIPUE,” says Bellarmine, “ sub regi- 
mine Romani pontificis.”t 


* Lib. IIL De Ecclesia militante, c. 2. 

t “ Ratione tertia, excluduntur schismatici, qui habent fidem et sacramenta, sed 
non subduntur legitimo pastori,” &c.—ZJbid. 

t See Launoy, Epist. Nicolao Gatinwo, (Epistolarum, lib. viii. Ep. 13.) Opp. 
tom. v. part ii. p. 665, where he has ably refuted Bellarmine’s definition, and shewn 
it to be inconsistent with the sentiments of the ancient Fathers. 
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VI—THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS, 


Dr. O'Connell has introduced an extract from the Apostolic 
Constitutions, with the following remark :— | 

“In making an extract from the Apostolic Constitution [sic], 
it would be superfluous to dwell on the value and importance 
which attach to these writings. They date from the year 230, 
if we believe Gallandus, in their present form. The authority 
of church teaching cannot be expressed in stronger terms than 
the following :—” 

From this the inexperienced reader would no doubt conclude 
that Dr.O’Connell wrote with Gallandius before him, and penned 
the foregoing profound remark after a full and careful conside- 
ration of that learned author’s arguments for the date 230. But 
we are by this time better acquainted with Dr. O’Connell’s 
sources of information on patristic authorities; and, therefore, 
we are not surprised to find that the extract which follows is 
taken (in our author’s peculiar way, of mixing up two or three 
quotations into one,) from that invaluable storehouse of con- 
troversial ammunition, “the Faith of Catholics,’ by Messrs. 
Berington and Kirk. 

In this case, however, Dr. O'Connell has not only borrowed 
from those useful gentlemen the extract itself, or rather its trans- 
lation, but also the materials of the foregoing scrap of learning, 
about the importance and value which “ attach” to the Apostolic 
Constitutions, and the opinion of Gallandus as to their date. 
Messrs. Berington and Kirk* have the following note appended 
to the extracts they have given from this work. 

“ Of the value, antiquity, and character of this work it would 
be useless to say anything, after the volumes that have been 
written concerning it. Gallandius assigns the year 230 as the 
date of its first appearance in its present form; but I have 
thought it right to consider it as evidence of a period somewhat 
later than the middle of the third century.” 

There is something ambiguous in the sentence with which 
this note commences. Mr. Berington, who is, I believe, the 
author of it, does not tell us why the fact that volumes have been 
written concerning the Apostolical Constitutions, renders it use- 
less to say anything of their value, character, and antiquity. 
Unless those volumes were acknowledged to have proved to the 
satisfaction of the world the antiquity and value of the work, it 
would seem very necessary that something should be said on 
the subject by a writer, who quoted it in proof of “the faith of 
Catholics.” And so Dr. O'Connell appears to have thought, for 


* Vol. i. p. 39. 
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he very naturally imagines it to have been Mr. Berington’s 
meaning, that the value and authority of the Constitutions were 
unquestionable ; and he therefore translates the foregoing sen- 
tence into “it would be superfluous to dwell on the value and 
importance which attach to these writings ;” evidently sup- 
posing, in the simplicity of his heart, that their value and im- 
portance were universally admitted. But what if he had known 
that the general opinion is, in fact, the other way,—that no one 
believes in the antiquity of the Apostolic Constitutions, that they 
are strongly ane of heresy, and that, although quoted 
repeatedly by writers on his own side of the controversy, the 
importance which “ attaches” to them is very slight. Even his 
own Bellarmine has said of them :* “ In Ecclesia Latina nullum 
fere nomen habent, et ipsi etiam posteriores Greci in Concilio 
Trullano, can. 2. improbant has constitutiones, ut ab hereticis 
depravatas ;” and then he goes on to point out in them several 
false statements and errors, which Dr. O’Connell will find it diffi- 
cult to defend. Nay, the accusation of Arianism has been 
brought against the Apostolic Constitutions by no less an autho- 
rity than Photius,t who says, not without reason, that the accu- 
sation will not be very easily repelled, d7ep av tis xai Bialwe dia- 
xgovoairo. 

All this, we may presume, Dr. O’Connell, in the haste with 
which he compiled his pamphlet, had forgotten :{ but Berington 
was more cautious ; he, in fact, pronounces nothing distinctly 
in favour of the value, antiquity, or character of the work, but 
thinks himself safe in considering it as “ evidence of a period 
somewhat later than the middle of the third century,” even 
though the authority of Gallandius had dated it 230, He 
quotes Gallandius, not as adopting his judgment about the date 
of the work, but evidently as in some degree dissenting from 
that judgment, and wishing to bring down the Constitutions to 
a somewhat later period. And yet Gallandius (whom Dr. O’Con- 


* De Scriptoribus Eccles. (sub Clem. Romano,) p. 23. Opp. tom. VIL Venet. 
1728, 

¢ Biblith. cod. 113. Conf. Ussher, Dissert. de Ignatii et Polycarpi scriptis, et 
Canonibus Clementi Romano attributis, cap. xv. (Works by Elrington, vol. vii. 
p. 214, seq.) 

{ There is also this further excuse for Dr. O'Connell, that the controversial 
writers on the side he advocates, are in the habit of quoting this and other spurious 
writings as authorities, notwithstanding the suspicions which “attach” to them. 
Thus, Bellarmioe himself, although in his account of ecclesiastical writers he has 
expressed the strong opinion we have quoted, of the utter want of authority of this 
work, yet in his controversies he quotes it freely, just as if it were the genuine pro- 
duction of St, Clement. See oa this subject “ Roman Forgeries and Falsifications,” 
by the Rev. Richard Gibbings, a divine of whose attainments the University of 
Dublin may justly pride herself. It is to be regretted that the author has not 


received sufficient encouragement to publish the second part of this curious and 
truly learned work. 
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nell calls Gallandus) although in the margin he gives the date 
“eirca ann. Chr. 230,” says in his prefatory remarks—* Quis- 
quis demum que sive de Constitutionibus, sive de Canonibus 
Apostolicis hactenus in medium protulimus, probe perpendet, 
. ... . i8 enimvero integrum ejusmodi opus circa seeuli IIT. 
medium collocandum, fortasse haud immerito existimabit.”* 

[am myself, I confess, more disposed to agree with Bishop 
Pearson and others, who have fixed the end of the fourth or 
beginning of the fifth century, as the date of the eight books of 
the Constitutions in their present form ; but this is not now the 
question. It is enough for our present purpose to remark, that 
a work which is confessedly spurious, full of interpolations of 
uncertain origin, and of more than suspected orthodoxy, is no 
authority to be quoted as evidence of what the Christian Fathers 
really believed or did not believe. For historical and antiquarian 
learning the Constitutions are full of important and curious 
information ; but it is of very little consequence, as a theological 
authority, whether the Constitutions, as we now have them, 
reprobated the individual examination of the Scriptures, and 
asserted the infallibility of the pope or not. If they did, we 
should only conclude, that the interpolator was of a later age 
than any learned man has as yet been disposed to make him: 
but his evidence would weigh nothing against the testimony of 
the genuine and undisputed remains of the Fathers of the third 
century. 

However, although we may fairly protest against this spurious 
work as an authority in the theological questions at issue be- 
tween us, it may be well, nevertheless, to examine what it says. 
Let us, therefore, concede to Dr. O'Connell any amount of 
value or importance that he may find it convenient to “ attach” 
to these writings, and let us see what, after all, he can make of 
them. 

I have already said that Dr. O’Connell’s extract from the 
Apostolic Constitutions is a compound of three passages, which 
he found quoted in the pages of Berington and Kirk; and which 
he puts together as one continuous paragraph, although in the 
original they are wholly unconnected, and are taken from three 
different chapters of the second book of the Constitutions. In 
comparing them with the original, it will be necessary to sepa- 
rate them into different paragraphs, but the reader will bear in 
mind that Dr. O’Connell gives them as one, without any distine- 
tion of paragraphs, or any mark to show that they were not all 
one continuous context—-and to the whole he appends the fol- 
lowing reference, which properly belongs only to the first: 
“Const. Apostol. L. 2. ¢. xi. Gallandus, T. 3.” 


* Galland, Biblioth. PP. tom. iii, Proleg. p. xi. 
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Ata rovro ovv, imioxore, oroidate 
tlvar Toig ipyoig, yrwpilwy 
roy cai Ti)y atiay, wo 
txwy iv dvOpwrog, ry ravTwy 
dvO@pwrwy, ispiwy, Baciiiwy, 
apyovtwy, TaTipwy, viwy, édaccadwy, 
Kai wayrwy THY 


“ Endeavour, O bishop, to be pure in 
thy actions, understanding thy 

and thy dignity; which is that of one 
sustaining the image of God among men, 
being set over all men, even priests, 
kings, rulers, fathers, children, mas- 
ters.’ 


This is the first extract ;t and although it takes a high view 


of the dignity of a bishop’s office, we do not perceive in it any- 
thing about an infallible bishop. If what is here said implies 
infallibility, then we must clearly infer that, in the judgment of 
the compiler of the Constitutions, all bishops are infallible; a 
consequence somewhat inconvenient, and which we can scarcely 
suppose to have been intended; and, therefore, Dr. O’Connell 
may take back this testimony, for it is nothing to the purpose. 


The next is taken from the twentieth chapter of the same book, 
and defines the duty of the laity to their bishops, thus :— 


Toy pévrot rov dyabdy Xaixde 
Tidtw, PoBeicOw, we 
we we apxvepia O00, we 
evocBeiag. 0 yap avrov dxovwy, 
Xpisrod cai avrdy 
Xpiordy aOerei, kai 6 Tov Xprordy 
cexopevog, ob avrov 
kai wartpa. O yap, 
aQerei, wai 6 ine aberei Tov 


“ Let, then, the layman honour the good 
Shepherd, love and fear him as his Lord, 
his Master, as the High Priest of God, 
and the teacher of piety. He who hears 
him, hears Christ, and he who despises 
him despises Christ; and he who receives 
not Christ receives not his God and 
Father. For he has declared, ‘he that 
heareth you, heareth me, and he that 
despiseth you, despiseth me.’” 


pe. 


Here, again, we may ask, what is there in this passage to 
prove the existence of an infallible interpreter in the church ? 
Does Dr. O’Connell imagine that there is anything in the fore- 
going words which is at variance with the doctrine of the Church 
of England? Is he ignorant that the writings of our divines 
are full of exhortations, enforcing the duty of obedience to our 
spiritual rulers, every whit as strong as the above? It would be 
idle to waste another word on the subject. This extract, there- 
fore, whatever value or importance Dr. O’Connell may attach to 
it, helps him to an infallible guide no better than the former. 
Let us go on, then, to the third and last, which is taken from the 
twenty-sixth chapter of the second book of the Constitutions, 
and treats of the dignity of the episcopal office :— 


‘O obrog Adyou staxovog, 
pirat, pecirne Oeov cai 
v Taig AarpEeiatc’ 

oe cai mvevparog 


“ For the Bishop is the guardian of the 
Word, the keeper of the knowledge, the 
mediator between God and you in those 
things which pertain to his worship. 


* Berington and Kirk add here, “and in general over all those who are subject 


to thee.” But this, although it occurs in the original, Dr. O'Connell omits. 
t Apost. Const. lib. ii. ¢ 11. 


} Here again Dr. O'Connell omits the conclusion of the passage, I know not why, 
although it is given by Berington and Kirk. 


Vou. XXXIV.— October, 1848. 25 
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Goywy cai ovro¢ 

rovrov cai dpoiwy airaéy 

"Ey@ eima, wre cai viol 

Loynauc. “O yap mpora- Let, then, the Bishop rule 
we atia overyou as one honoured with the dignity 
pivoc. Kparei rou Kai Tov Aaod of God, with which he rules the clergy, 
mavrdg dpye* and governs all the people.” 

Here Dr. O'Connell has made some alterations in Berington’s 
version, which we must stop to notice. In the first place, in 
order to add this passage on to the foregoing, as if it had formed 
part of it, he inserts the word “ For”—and says, “ For the bishop 
is the guardian of the word,” instead of the correct translation 
of Mr, Berington, “ The bishop, he is the minister of the word.” 
The reader will also observe the change of “ minister” into 
* guardian :” although the former is surely a much more correct 
translation of the Greek diéxevos. Was Dr. O'Connell afraid to 
let the author of the Constitutions call a bishop a “ minister ?” 
And by what process of critical reasoning can he prove that 
Sianovos signifies a guardian? Again he says, “ Keeper of the 
knowledge,” instead of “ Keeper of knowledge,” a change which 
does not appear to have any very great meaning, il is certainly 
not justified by the original. But why did he leave out the long 
passage in which the bishop is called our king and potentate ; 
our earthly God, next after God; of whom the Scripture says, 
“Ye are gods, and all of you are sons of the Most High,” and 
“Ye shall not speak evil of the gods?” This passage Messrs. 
Berington and Kirk have boldly given at length; but Dr. 
O'Connell evidently deemed it somewhat too strong for his 
purpose, and prudently suppresses it. 

On the whole, then, what does this extract prove, except that 
the compiler of the Constitutions knew nothing of the papal 
supremacy or infallibility ? for he uses this strong language of 
all bishops alike ; all bishops, he says, are to be regarded as 
kings al. potentates ; all are earthly gods, next only in dignity 
to God Himself ;—here it is clear that no place is left for the 
pope: he ean only come in for his share of this high dignity as 
any other bishop, for evidently the author of this passage (after 
making all due allowance for high-flown language) knew nothing 
of any difference between the spiritual office of one bishop and 
another. He puts them all on a par, they have no superior on 

‘arth; they are next to God; wera Oxtv. Now, if he believed 
one partic ular bishop to be the sole vicar of C hrist on earth ; ; 

to be the infallible interpreter and expounder of Scripture ; the 
supreme Head of the Church; he must have made some room 
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for him in his description of the episcopal dignity. He might 
have said of that one bishop, that he was ériyeis 6cd;, wera Osdv, 
but he could searcely have given this lofty title as he does to 
all bishops indiscriminately, without putting between them and 
God, that one exalted prelate, who was the depositary of the 
church’s infallibility, to whom all other bishops, archbishops, or 
metropolitans owed subjection: “ Pontifex summus ecclesix 
totius.” 

Evidently, then, this last passage utterly overthrows Dr. 
O’Connell’s positions, and proves that, if we consider the Con- 
stitutions as evidence of the belief of the church in the year 230, 
the doctrine of papal infallibility, the opinion that the Roman 
bishop alone was the vicar of Christ, Ozod Exwy tv 
and all other bishops his delegates only, deriving from him 
their authority and jurisdiction—it is evident, I say, that this 
notion was wholly unknown at the period when the Constitu- 
tions received their present shape. For there, even in the very 
passage which Dr. O’Connell quotes, the very highest dignity, 
as the representatives of God on earth, in language beyond 
which it is impossible to go, has been ascribed to the episcopal 
office itself, and to every bishop alike, without qualification or 
exception. 


Trinity College, Dublin. James H. Topp. 


ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 
(Continued from p. 307.) 


Jhs 


Thys ys the A counte of Wyllam Rogers and thomas Smythe chyrche 
Wardons and kepers of all the goodes and ornamentes with other 
Nessessarys and proffytes belongyng vnto the parisse churche of 
Sent andro Hubbarde in london be esthepe that is to say frome 
the Natyvyte of oure lorde god xv C xxxv'i vnto the feste of 
owre lorde god xv C and xxxvij as here affter folowythe. 


The Ressayttes as schall a pere 


Receuyd of John chylderley and thomas Surbut xls iij4 

Receuyd Robert Wylkyns be the olde prykeyng byll viij4 

Receuyd Master Rogers plummer for to yers Rent endyng : 
at mykellmas laste paste ij" 

Receuyd for to yers for the Sepulker lyght at ester tyme — xxiij’ vij" 

Receuyd wyllam Rogers tornor ° 

Receuyd for the beriyng of mesterys haystey the laste day , 
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Receuyd for bering of A frenche man owte of the stone 
howsse . 


Receuyd for beriyng of A strange "Whoman at Robert A 
Woodes . 


x* 
Receuyd for nycolas chamberlyn for the profty tes of the 
churche 
Receuyd of master maryen for the w y ndowe ower the 
rche. viij4 
Receuyd of John chylderley for makyng of the glasse 
within the quere 


Receuyd the fyrste pry keyng . vij'! xjé vill’ 
Receuyd the Secunde prykeyng byll xwijs 


Receuyd in a nother byll =. xvs 


Summa totallis xxv!) iij x4 


paymenttes payd 

Item, for wyllam ffayrhede for to yere . Xxilij® vj4 
Item, at the ssesyng of the clarkes wayeys and bred ayle 

Item, for mendyng of to Surpley sse e iij4 
Item, for A pole brusse and bromys iij4 
Item, for Wyght papere ij 
Item, for xxxj elles of clothe for Syrpply ses, x4 


Item, for to yere Waygys to Rycard grygby the clarke . viij!! 
Item, for makyng of A wy ndowe ower the porche and 


Item, for clensyng of the churche yarde and for caryge of 

Item, for makyng of viij Surpply sea ie 
Item, for pame and flowers. viij4 
Item, for bred wyne and ayle A pone pame sonday : vj" 
Item, for a prest and for A chylde that playyd messynger viij4 
Item, for skorynge of the lattyn in the churche . xiiij4 
Item, for collys at Ester vj4 
Item, to the clarkes wyffe for wassyng . xv? 
Item, for crosse candell at ester. x4 
Item, teneber candell wayyng xd 
tem, for the paskall at Ester ij§ 
Item, for bred and oylle A good fryday and Ester ewyne vij‘ 


Item, for to Newe torches of thomas jew lys wyffe way- 


yng xxxvij!! prysse of the pound iij4 ob, . 


ix? 
Item, for the Sepulker tapers . 


Summa xij!! iiijs viij4 


paymenttes payd 


Item, to lattys for the glasse Wyndows and for the fe [fee] 
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Item, for water . 

Item, the ix day of may for bred ay lle and wyne & gar- 
londes . 

Item, for iiij payre of garnettes eG 

Item, for A seke [sack | of lyme and workemansche [work 
manship] . 


Item, for garlondes of the assencyonday and bred wyne 
&alle 
Item, for garlondes A corpus cristy Day 
Item, for the paskall at Ester 
Item, for garnyssyng of iiij torches 
Item, for vj'! of wex to garnysse totorches ° 
Item, for wassyng of the churche closse to ti fayne 
Item, tothe kenell Raker. 
Item, for wassyng of the churche closse to amys fay ne 
Item, to John smythe for A bolt to the churche dore 
Item, to the kanel Raker for halfe a yere 
Item, to the freer flor a quarter endyng at crysmas 
Item, for holly and yve atcrystimas  . 
Item, for A accyon A gaynste John Edwyn . ° 
Item, for mendyng of the cloke the xxvij day of february 
Item, for mendyng of the vestmentes and coppys ° ° 
Item, for the organemakers 
Item, for pame boxe and floweers hew [yew] 
Item, for bred wyne and alle. ° . 
Item, for skoweryng of latten ° 
Item, for Nayllys & for tymber for the schakeffolde [scaf- 
fold] within in the churche and wythe owte 
Item, to the frencheman of blanchechapelton for mendyng 
of the clok 


Summa xl* 


paymenttes payd 


Item, for bromes . 
Itein, to Annys fayne for Way ssy ng of the churche close 
Item, for A seke of collys 


Item, tothe kenell Raker. 
Item, for the Reneweyng of the Rode lyght xxyj" of 

Waxe prysse the pound vij? <4 
Item, for makyng of xxxiijl of Waxe .. 
Item, for xij tapers for the Sepulkerlyght ° ° ° 
Item, for A paskalle 


Item, for garlondes Assencion day . 
Item, for Settyng ofthe albys to the clarke ; : 
Item, A corpus criste day for garlondes . ° ° ; 
Item, for beryng of A xj torches . ‘ 
Item, for bred Wyne & ale the same day. ° 


Item, for Ryngyng of the knelle for mysterys hasley 
Item, for iij elles of newe clothe and makyng of ii) Roch- 
ytes for chyldern and to mend the olde syrplys_ . ° 


iiijs 


vij® 
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Item, for A knelle for Robert a wodes vj" 
Item, for byrche at myssomer 
Item, to Annys fayne for halfe a yere Wayssy ng [w ashing} ij> vj" 
Item, for pawyng [paving] of to gravys & Worke- 

Item, to the kenell Raker. ij" 
Item, to the Receuere of Sent mary spyttyll for the ‘quyte 

Rent for to yere forowrcburche xXvj® 


Summa lviij* vij4 


Paymenttes payd 


Item, for mendyng of a Surplys & a Newe bonde . ij 
Item, for pawyng of the frenchemans graffe [grave ] . vj‘ 
Item, for en of the Sattell [settle, a seat] within the | 


quere vj? 
Item, for Ryngy ng for the quene [Jane Seymour, She 

Item, for a Naccyon [an action enteryng a vj! 
Item, for holly and hywey Livy] and bromes. . iiij" 
Item, to Annys ffane for wassyng of the churche stuffe . xvd 
Item, to kenell Rayker . 
Item, for A barell tymber for the cloke 
Item, to Rycard Sawnssyr for to pyns of yrne [iron iiij4 
Item, the tallowechandellar for hoylle and candell and 

corde for the organs . ‘ vy 
Item, for A stremer for the churche 
Item, for makyng of the boke 


Summa viij4 


[On the next page there is an entry struck out. It is the beginning 
of the following memorandum which is written in full on the next 
page. ] 

1538. 

Memorandum. That y John ssmyth & edward asylworthe hathe 
Recevyd the xv day off Janiuer off William Rogers & thomas 
smythe v'! y* x4 the xxix yere of the Rayn of kyng henry the 
viij*® at the makyng off ther a covntt wyttenys thomas sorbott 


Robartt Wylkyns John parkyns John chylderly thomas clarke 
lawrens brydgys. 


[The remainder of the page is blank.] 


Resceyttes thatt was laft on payd of the prekyng Belle as yett chall a 
pperre [it shall appear. | 


Resceyued of Edward haysceley ffor a holle [year] iiij* 
Resceyued of mr. roggars at meyallmas quarter. 
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Resceyued of mr. mareyon att meyallmas quarter , 
Resceyued of welleyam Rogers tornars att meyallmas 

Resceyued of Rechard sansarr att meyallmass quarter. 
Resceyued of Richard hardyng at meyallmas quarter. 
Resceyued of Welleyame herbard att meyallmas quarter 
Resceyued of Thomas steffonson att meyallmas quarter . 
Resceyued of raffe Deyar cordynar [shoemaker] at meyall- 

Resceyued of welleyam ffoxkes at meyallmas quarter. 
Resceyued of meyell Colbyllar att meyallmas quarter. 
Resceyued of Wellyam Cestor at meyallmas quarter. 
Resceyued of Thomass nexson att meyallmas quarter. 
Resceyued of Thomas Sorbott att meyallmas quarter. 


Resceyued of pettor harreysone att meyalmas for ij quar- 
ters 


Resceyued of matt. ollyfferr att meyallmas quarter . ° 
Resceyued of mr. Rowsse ffor a holle quarter ° ° 
Resceyued of Jhon a downne at meyallmas quarter ‘ 


Resceyued of Johannes Clerke att meyallmas quarter. 
Resceyued of gowffor tellmon for ij quarters at meyall- 

Resceyued of arnold geylles for ij quarters at meyallmas 
Resceyued of cornellys Johnson at meyallmas quarter. 
Resceyued of John roggers for ij quarters att meyallmas 


Resceyued of John new ij quarters att meyallmas quarter 


Resceyued of Thomas smytt att meyallmas quarter . 
Resceyued of John laviles att meyallmas quarter. : 
Resceyued of Jessper arnold att meyallmas quarter ‘ 


Summa xxvij$ ij? 


Resceyued of John Chowyye att meyallmas quarter — 
Resceyued of Thomas perrey att meyallmas quarter. 
Kesceyued of Robartt Woodd att meyallmas quarter. 
Resceyued of Thomas Waddy att meyallinas quarter. 
Resceyued of John Celldyreylly att meyallmas quarter. 
Kesceyued of Thomas Welkens at meyallmas quarter. 
Resceyued of Thomas Clerke pewtyrrarr at meyallmas 

Reseeyued of Thomas gooddryche att meyallmas quarter 
Resceyued of Jorg Davyrs att meyallmas quarter . . 


— of Rechard Jenkes tornarr ij quarters at mey- 
allmas, 


Resceyued of morgan Roo att meyallmas quarter . . 
Resceyued of Thomas Jeffyreyson att meyallmas quarter 
Resceyued of Roland Hontt cowpper [cooper] at meyall- 


Resceyued of Rechard tedor wax berar att meyallmas . 
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Resceyued of Jespar ceveyye att meyallmas . 
Resceyued of Robartt Welkens att meyalimas quarter. 
Resceyued of steven rever ffor meyallmas for j quarter 

Resceyued of Thomas cersteyam for meyallmas quarter . 


Resceyued of John ffolyatt ffor ij quarters at meyallmas . 
Resceyued of heme [them] In ffolyettes hows mre 


Summa xviij® 


Resceyued of John perkens ffor ") quarters & for wyn 1 


Resceyued of rechard schosse ffor i ij quarter . 
Resceyued of a baskett makar now come 


Resceyued of John smytt wyffe for ij quarter 


Kesceyued of Eleys Cormyrantt for a holle herre [ whole 


Resceyued of hoppes w yffe ffor meyallmas quarter... 
Summa x)® iiijé 


The Paymenttes owtt 


Payd the clerke for meyallmas qvartter 
Item, payd ffor mendyng of ye qvyor dorre & naylles ° 
Item, payd ffor bornesceyng [burnishing] of j Challeys . 


Item, ffor brommes att hallontteyd 
Item, ffor } boke ffor the horche ffor to wrytt In. 
Item, ffor the proclymachon In the Chorche . . ° 
Item, the chanellrraker ffor di. year 


Item, xvj ffethom roppe ffor the belles. 
Item, ffor cleysceying of the bell ropps & tredd for wep- 


Item, payd ffor mendy ng of masty res plomars grave ° 
Item, payd ffor holley & Ivvy at cresstonmas 
Item, payd ye clerke ffor meyallmas quarter . . ; 


Item, payd to ffanes wyffe for wessyng of the cose 
{church gear] ffor dia yerre . 

Item, payd'ye goodman Wood for candor [candles} & oylle 


Somma xlix® iiij4 
Item, payd to John chow bewchor [butcher] cherche 


wardyn of sanc. Andow howbart xx* dew to tham in 
the the yere of the Rayn of Kyng H. the viij xxxj. 


— 


1538. 


viij? 
xij? 
viij? 


Memorandum, I Robert Wylkyns & John chowe haue Receyvyd 
the vij daye uf January of John smyth & Edward hasseley lvj* v4 
the xxx‘ yer of the Reyng of owr soufferne lord kyng henry the 
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viij© at the makyng of ther accoumpte wytnesses wyllyam Roggers 
Thomas surbut John parkyns Thomas clarke John chylderley 
lawrence brygges wyllym hunt & Roberd wode. 


Jhus, 


Thys ys the A Counte of Robert wylkyns and John chowe churche 
whardyns and kepers of all the goodes & ornamentes with other 
nessaseres & provettes be longynge onto the parysche Cherche of 
Sent Andrewe Howbberd In london by Est Chepe that ys to say 
the vij day of Jenyuer In the yere of ower lorde god xv C xxxviiij'! 
onto the ffeaste of ower lorde gode xv C.& xl. as here after 
ffolowythe. 


In prymis Recetes 


Resceyued of Thomas surbutt for pytt & knell 
Resceyued of master Rooger plomer for iij quarters Rent 


endyng at ower lady day In lent last past Somma xxx* 
Resceyued of Robert Wylkyns. xiiij4 
Resceyued of mestres maryan x’ 
Resceyued In the Churche of the players xij4 
Recceyued of mestres maryan iij® inij4 
Resceyued of master Roogers for A yers Rent 
Resceyued for ffowlleres beryeng . iiij4 
Resceyued for mr plomers pytt and knell ° ° ° xs 


Resceyued for the ffyrste preked byll . xviijs viij4 
Receyued of the last prekyng byll. «© xix’ 


Somma vj¢ 


Item, Resceyued for ij churpylles solde to John lawles . _ iijé iiij¢ 
Item, Resceyued of John chow bocher in parte of pay- 


Item, Resceyued of mr. Roogers plwmer for hallffa yeres 
Rent endyng at myhellmas in A° xxxij) Xx 
Summa totallis charge xxiij!i xvij’ iij4 with lvj* wrytyn onne the 
other syd, 
Jhus 
Paymentes 
Payd att hassylwodes A Counte . xijé 
Payd forA of gellyan obbutt [obit] x4 
Payd for W hyne . i ‘ vij4 


Payd for ale and beer . ‘ ix? 
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Payd to the prystesand Clerkes . «© 
Payd to bovder . . 
Payd for Rynggeng of the good w y fie surbutt vj" 
Payd to The orgen maker forhys ffee . xij4 
Item, for the Cowueryng of the good wyffe Surbuttes grave viij4 & 
Payd for the mendyng of ye Churche yerd wall .  . xd 4 
Payd for a grett kay to the churche dore ae ee xij? 4 
Paydforpalmeandboxe . . . . xij‘ | 
Payd for mendyng of the senssovre iiij4 
Payd forbereand whyne . . . =. e 
Payd to the orgen makyre 4 
Payd to The Clerke for hys quarters whages 
Payd to the kennell Raker . « ij 
Payd for lyme and sand 
Payd for A borde and mendyng of A pew viij* 
Payd for ij Jnges [hinges] for A pew. vd 
Payd for A quarter and for naylles iiij4 
Payd for A borde & for mendyng of pewes . . vj? 
Payd for skowreng ix? 
Payd to the glassyer for iij glasse Chassers . xs 
Somma lviij® iiij4 
Jhus 
Paymentes 

Payd for one day to a prest iif’ 
Payd for pavyng In the Churche. vj! 
Payd for A laborer ij* ob. 
Payd for garlondes*and for yerbes . 
Payd for beryng of Torches . 
Payd for levefellyng of the Churche yerd 
Payd for A payer of bellowes for the orgens . ° ij 
Payd for Rynggen for the empourers wyffe [ Isabella, wife 

of Charles V. She died in 1539. 
Payd for the holdyng of ij tapoures 
Payd to the Clerke for A quarters Whages xx’ 
Payd for ij holy Whater sty ckes 
Payd for stavyngof Alader . xi! 
Payd for Ix fote & a xj of quarter borde ij* 


Payd for viij quarters... xx! 
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Payd for xxxij fote and A halve of blawache borde. 
Payd for A nende.of A plank 
Payd for Adowbull quarter. . . 
Payd for ij garnottes. 
Payd for A C. & a halve of vd peny naylles ° 
Payd for halve A C, of penny naylles 
Payd for halve A C. of ij penny naylles. =. ° 
Payd for ij Charpynters for v days worke ; 
Payd for the hed pece of A pew. ° 
Payd for Rynggen of mr. maryans knell. ; 


Payd for Jern Worke for the sawyatus [sanctus] bell. 


Payd for the Cowuering of a eee ° 
Payd for A Conduke . 
Payd to ye Clerke for A quarters Whages o “es 


Somma iij!i x* v4 ob. 
Jhus 


Paymentes 


Payd to the Charpynter for mendyng of the pewes i 


Payd for A pece of ty mber 
Payd for A nother pece of tymber 


Payd for quytt Rent. 


Payd for ij C. of v penny naylles 
Payd for A C, of iiij penny naylles. 
Payd for halve A quarter of tyelles 
Payd for A long planke 
Payd for A quarter and iij fote of borde ‘ : 
Payd for the on hallffe of the bybull* 
Payd for pavyng the Churche 
Paya for Whassynge of the churche Clothys 


Payd for A Roop for the sawyus [or sawyns, wancinn, the 


word saunce is found.—Nares, | . 


Payd for the Whenyge [hinge?] of ye ae howsse . 


Payd to a A masson for smowthyng ofa pyller —. 
Payd to ye Clerke for A quarters Whages ; 
Payd for holy and for bromes . 
Payd to ye kennell Raker. 
Payd for the obbott of mr. ffayred & hys wyffe ; 


Payd for bownes i y bunns, as there is not the usual 


charge for brea 


Paydfor Chesse . 
Payd for preystes and 


vj® viij? 
vj? 


xx’ 


xij4 
viij4 

ij’ vj! 


* Possibly this refers to the terms of the Injunctions, according to which one half 
of the cost of the Bible was to be paid by the parson, and the other half by the 


vol. ii. pi 33. 
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Payd for wexe . 

Payd to the Churche Whardens 

PaydtoA Conduke 

Payd for ye charege of ij looyd of Rowbysche and for 
makeyng Cleyn of the Churche yard .« eats ig 


Somma iij'! vij* 
Jhus. 


Paymentes 


Payd for Rowffe naylles . . 
Payd for sprygg . 


Payd for j C. of hartt ie... 
Payd for vij Rafters for ye vestry. —« 


Payd for vj to lay a pen In ves- 
tery . 


Payd for a Chare ° 

Payd for A C, and A hallfe of v peny naylles. ‘ 

Pay d for Dowbull x peny naylles. 
Payd for A looyd of ‘wear’ 
Payd for A ina d of lyme & Asake . 

Payd to a for viij dayes & A hallfe of worke 
Pay rdtohys laborer. 
Payd to A Carpynter for A dayes worke . . 
Payd for iij dayes worke to A carpynter ° ° 
Payd for the laynge of mr Roogers stoone . 
Payd for the clerkes whages. 
Payd for bromes . a 
Payd for a holy whater ‘sprynkoull 


Payd forholy&Ivye . . 


Payd for mendyng of vij surplys . d 
Payd for wassyng of the churche Clothys ‘ ° 
Payd for glassyng of the wyndow next onto the churche 


ye 
Somma lij* v@ 
Jhus 


Paymentes 
Payd to A Conduke 
Pay a for A laborer and for tyle & morter 
Payd for pawlme and for floweres. . 
Payd for Colles . ° 
Payd for bromes . 
Payd for the Clerkes Whages ° 
Payd to A Conduke for the same quarter 
Payd for skowreng of the churche latten 
Paydtothe Clokemaker . 
Payd for the ffulleres knell 
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Payd for yerbes & garlondes Apon Thurysday 


Payd tothe orgen maker. 
Payd to the Clerk for hy Whages 
Payd for ye garlondes n Corpus Cryste Da é 
Payd for A preyste 


Payd for quyt Rent of the churche howsse nd. tak ad 
Payd for the Clerkes Whages 
Payd to the morow masse preyste. . . « « 
Payd for Certen bell Roopes. . 
Payd for mr plomers knell . ie 

Payd for mendyng of ye paryng schowe & for i ij stapoulles 
Payd for halve A C. of v penny naylles to mend the vestery 


Somma v'! viij* viij4 
Jhus, 


Paymentes 


Payd for makyng of A deske to ye bybull and for mend- 

yng of ij deskesIn the qyer 
Payd for A lader forthe Churche. . 
Payd for iij sakesoflyme . . 
Payd to the wex Chaundeller 
Payd for makyng ofthys ACounte . 
Payd for coton candyll . 
Payd for lapoylle [lamp oil] 


Somma xxxiiij* iij4 ob 
Dyscharg Somma totalys xix!! xj* x4 


x4 
ix@ 
ob. 


Xxiiijs 


viij4 


And So the sayde chyrchewardenys owys clearly of thys A cownt 
made & gewyn vpe the xix day of Jenewarij in the xxxij yere of 
the Rayne of kyng henry the viij'® the Somma of iiij'! v* v4 


Per me Robert draper Thomas Clarke John chellderley larans bredges 


Roberd Wode Wyllyam hunt. 


This is the Acompte of John harison and John parkyns church wardens 
and kepers of all the good and ornamentes with other necessaries 
and Profect Belonging vnto the parysh church off saynct androw 
hubbard in london by east chepe that is to saye from xxxij yere 
of the Reigne of our soueraigne Lord kynge henrie the viij'® tyll 


XXxiiij, 
In primis receaued 


Memorandum that I John Haryson and John parkins haue recaued 
the ix day of Januarie of robart wylkyns and John chowle at the 


gyvng up off there acomptes iiij!! v* v 
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Resceyued ye xvij of februarie of maystres wyn for a 
oe Rent dew at christenmas befor the date ther 
or. 

Resceyued the xvj day. of apry!l of robart wilkins ffor the 
hold pricking byll of the clerkes wages. 

Item, receaued the ix day of —" for the grett bell for 
harding brother 

Resceyued the secound day ‘of June for wilkyns wyffes 
knell : 

Resceyued the xij daye of June of william harbard =. 

Resceyued of wilstane wyne for di. yeres Rent Dew at 
mydsomer last past . : 

Resceyued the xxv Day of october of william harbard ‘ 

Resceyued the x day of Nouember of welstone wyne for a 
quarter rent Dew at mihillmas last past. 

Resceyued of the wardens of the trinitie ° 


Anno 33 Regis henrici octaui 


Resceyued the xiiij day of aprill off eae wyn for 
half yeres rent . 


Anno 1542 


Resceyued the secound day of august of wylston wyn for a 
~ quartar rent Dew at mydsomer befor the Date 
Item, Receavid of Cornilius Johnson ; 
Item, Receavid by the pricking bill fortwo yeres . 
Receaud of wylstone wyne for the reparacion of the 

church house & a quarters rent... 


Somma totallis argent xxx!i j4 


Anno domini 1540 


Item, payd the ix day of Januer at geving up of the count 
of robart wilkinges and John choull for a brekfast —, 


Item, payed the 21 Daye of Januier for the i of gelyan an 
forhede for bred 


ltem, a chesse 

Item, ffor beare and ale 
Item, paid to the parson 
Item, the Clarke 
Item, iij ladys [lads, probably hired fy the day as singing 


men 


Item, for the poore people. 


Item, paid for collys 


Somma xijé iiij¢ 
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Item, paid the sext daye of fabruarie to hew the organne 
Item, paid the x daye of march to a man of Counsell for 
willyam rogers leys [ease] ‘ 
Item, paid the xij day of march for two balldruckes —, 
Item, paid the 26 daye of march to the clerke for his 
Item, paid for mending of vj sorplys . . . « 
Item, paid the xxviij day of march to the cloke maker for 
Item, payd to the morow masse preist for his quarter wages 
dew at the annunciation of our Ladie ; 
Item, paid more for a prest for ij Dayes 


Item, paid the iii} Day of aprill for mending the fotte of 


the pascall and.a new fote for a Candellstike . 
Item, paid the ix Day of aprill for palme & floweres 
Item, paid for a pottell of bastard and bred . «St 
Item, paid the xv day of aprull ffor a quarter of colles . 
Item, more paid to a plomer di, C, & xviij'' of new lede 

ffor the church ruffe [roof] 
Item, payd for bred and drink watching the pascall : 
Item, paid the xx day of aprill for making of xj!'! and di. 

Item, more vj'' and a quartar of new waxe for the toppes 

Item, more a lynke vij li. & di... 
Item, more teneber candylls ij li. lakyng halffquartar . 
a. payd the ix day of may for mendyng of the church- 

Item, paid for the assension Daye ffor garlons 
Item, paid for hardinges brothers knell . 
Item, for two holy watter sprincles & acheyne 


Item, vpon Corpus Christi day for floures & garlandes 
Item, for bearing of x torches 


[tem, for garnysshing two torches... . 
Item, for birch and for Brome vpon mydsomerevyn =. 
Item, and to the morowmasse preist 

Item, paid to horspole for qwyt Rent of the church hous 


7 to the clerke for his wages the xxx day of Septem- 


Item, paid the morowmasse preist . ° 
Item, for the reparations of romlane 
Item, paid to the raker for the hole yere ° ° ° 


Item, the xxiiij of December to the clerke for his wages . 
Item, to the morow masse preest . 
Item, paid for hollys and Ivye 
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Payd for wasshing of the Churchesclothes . . . 
Item, payd to the organe maker forhisfee . . ., 


Anno 1542 Regis Henrici octarri xxxiiij. 
xxj day of Januarye. 


Item, for the Obit of gelian forhede R 
Item, the xxiiij day of march a bare for the church ‘dore” 


Item, payd for vj of borde & a quarter... 
Item, payd to John turpyne Carpenter for a punshyon [a 

Item, paid for nales_.. 
Item, to the Car for two dayes worke . 
Item, to the clerke for his wages the xxv day of march , 
Item, payd for bromes . 
Item, for palme and floures vpon palme sonday eat 
Item, for bread and wyne_. 
Item, the viij day of aprill for 
Item, payd for skuryng [scowering] of the church laten 


Item, 
the founte 
Item, for whachyng of the sepulpre brede & drynk , 
Item, paid ffor garlandes vpon the assensionevyn . 
Item, for garlandes & floures on corpus christi evin 
Item, to the waxe chandeler for the toppys of the torches 
Item, for mending of the church 
Item, paid for bromes . 
Item, to the clock maker for his fo . " . ‘ 
Item, for byrch and bromes on mydsomer evyn 
Item, to the clerke for his wages 
Item, to a plomer on the xxviij day of Julie for v'i of sodder 
Item, for wodd to heat his yrons . ° 
Item, for mending of vij sorplesses oP gene 
Item, for Sowing of the abbes 
Payd the clarke his wages the xxij Med of September , 
Paid for qwytte rente . 
Payd to the Raker for A hole yer.. i a 
Payd to ssanscher for A mendyng the Dyall . ioe ie 
Payd for the reparacion of the church house . ° ° 
yd for the restyng of wylston wyne and the costes and 


r makyng clene of the crismatory and water for 


charges ofthe Court. 

payd the wax chaundler for the rood lyght b were 

payd f for a rope for the cloke . 
t 


em, in the xxiij day of December payd to the clarke for 


Item, payd to the tallow chaundlier 
Item, payd for makyng of this book 


Summa totallis xix!! xvj* 


his wages [in the margin the year ts entered, 7 ; 
Item, for br bromespayd.. . . 
Item, for holie & hyvye . 
Item, payd for wasshing of the church clothes . 
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Thys a cownt gevyn vp the xj day of Jenevarii A* Regis H. viij — 
xxxiiij at the wyche day the sayd a cowntantes browt in and de- 
lyverd vn to the handes of Robert Draper and John chelderley 
now a lektyd [elected] Chyrche Wardenys of the sayd paryche 
chyrche and of the ornamenttes & goodes ther to belongyng the 
summa of jiijs j4 

Thys a cownt takyn be the Awdeteres a poynted for the same 
Thomas svrbat 
Robert Wylkynys 
Thomas Clarke 
John Chowe 
lorance Bregges 
Wyllyam Hvnt 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents, 


ON ARCHDEACONS’ CHARGES, 


Sir,—In reading Archdeacon Manning’s Charge, delivered in July 
last, in Which the case of Dr. Hampden, and the conflicting claims of 
Church and State in respect of it, are so elaborately discussed, it has 
occurred to me to ask you the question (and I really ask it to elicit 
information, as a layman,) How far is the expression of sentiments on 
such a subject a proper portion of an archdeacon’s charge ? 
ce The functions of an archdeacon are familiar to us, ‘They are im- 
4 portant; but they do not involve any superintendence, or direction, 
4 of the clergy of his division in respect of high questions of church and 
state, or even of doctrinal orthodoxy. The “ charge” of an official 
= personage is generally understood to be the expression of what he 
ES thinks necessary for the guidance of his subordinates in matters coming 
within the sphere of their mutual relations, Accordingly, the common 
subjects of the charges of Archdeacons are drawn from the condition 
es of churches, the state of ecclesiastical discipline and order within the 
Bes district, and similar matters, which I need not detail. 
ee Now, the objection which I venture to suggest to the transgressing 
of this plain and practical line by these dignitaries, is really no point 
of mere prudish formality. I can at least apprehend serious incon- 
veniences as likely to result from such a practice. We are all of us 
familiar with the common, and by no means unfounded, reproach 
which is cast’ on our church from the varieties of sentiment on the 
highest subjects expressed by its bishops when addressing their clergy 
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authoritatively. We hear it constantly said, and too often with a 
sneer, that both orthodoxy and law are altogether different in one 
diocese and another. But to this diversity of opinion and language 
more thoughtful churchmen readily submit, because, while not blind 
to its evils, they regard those evils as far less than what would result 
from a forced and unreal semblance of uniformity among men who 
must needs form independent judgments, if they form any, on the 
deeply important matters submitted tothem. Butif every archdeacon 
is to express his decision, ex cathedrd, on the same subjects—if we are 
to have oracle within oracle, “ cycle in epicycle, orb in orb”—nay, if 
an archdeacon in one diocese is to proclaim his adhesion to the views 
of the bishop of another—a consequence which must sometimes follow 
from this unlimited discretion—our ecclesiastical unity seems in danger 
of becoming something like the German political unity of the present 
day. 

AE NED Manning's high personal standing in the church has 
really nothing to do with the question. If he were to use that which 
is his full right as a private clergyman, and, as such, publish his views 
on this or any question of importance to churchmen, we all know that 
his judgment would influence some and interest very many. But is 
this a reason for giving that judgment, on an occasion when he who 
speaks at all, must and ought to speak as one having authority? 
There are many chairmen of quarter sessions, to use a layman’s com- 
parison, who are eminent as public men or statesmen, Yet any of 
these gentlemen who was, on that account, to think himself justified, 
in a charge to his grand jury, in discussing the repeal of the union or 
the West India question, would be thought to misconceive his position. 
Respect is much more readily paid to those who, having a right in 
their personal character to be listened to on the greatest subjects, yet, 
when discharging the duties of a particular office, have taken care 
neither to hold forth to their subordinates, nor to direct them in any- 
thing, beyond what was prescribed by the occasion and the office 
themselves. 

I had almost passed over an apology for discussing the Hampden 
question which the Archdeacon appears to put forth, if I understand 
him rightly—namely, that he had signed some document on the 
subject in common with some of the clergy of his archdeaconry. He 
cannot seriously make this his text. Archdeaconries are found con- 
venient local divisions by clergymen who wish to express their 
opinions in a public manner, just as parishes or counties may be by 

rsons in general, An archdeacon’s signing an address or a protest 
in their company is surely no act of office nor proper subject of a 
charge. 

If in my ignorance I have taken offence at a practice which is 
usual with archdeacons, I sincerely apologise to Archdeacon Manning. 
But, even if so, I confess that I should think the practice better 
amended, If it is unusual, then, although few have so good an 
excuse as he for overstepping the modesty of office, yet for example’s 
sake I wish he had not done it. 

' [ remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Layman. 
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VISITATION ARTICLES,’ 


Sir,—In your last number, in a communication respecting “ Visitation 
Articles and Injunctions,” Mr. Lathbury states, “Very few of the 
bishops visited their dioceses as ordinaries during the early years of 
the reign of Elizabeth, consequently no other Articles exist than those 
issued by Parker in 1560, and others in 1563, which demand a more 
special notice.’ Proceeding then to give a “ more special notice” of 
these Articles of 1563, of which he mentions the discovery of one copy 
three or four years since, he adds, “ ‘They were the first printed dio- 
cesan Articles of Inquiry in the reign of Elizabeth.” ... “It is 
singular, too, that no other Visitation Articles appear to have been 
printed until several years later.” 

These remarks are not quite exact. I have myself a copy (bought 
several years since) of Injunctions, issued by Parkhurst, Bishop of 
Norwich, in the third year of Queen Elizabeth, i, e., 1560-1, The 
title is, « Injunctions exhibited by John, by God’s sufferance Bishop 
of Norwich, in his first visitacion beginning the seconde daie of Maye 
in the thirde yeare of our Soveraign Ladie Elizabeth by the grace of 
God Quene of England Fraunce and Ireland, Defendour of y® faith, 
&c. unto all and singuler the diocesans of the diocesse of Norwich so 
farre as they concerne any of them. Imprinted at London by John 
Day, dwelling over Aldersgate, Cum gratia et privilegio regia 
Majestatis,”’ 

Is it quite clear, moreover, that, because copies are not extant, or 
rather not publicly known, of other Articles or Injunctions, issued 
during the early years of the reign of Elizabeth, therefore there were 
not any such issued? How very few remain of periods at which we 
know that multitudes were issued. 

Of Parker’s Articles of 1563, I saw a copy about three or four years 
ago; but not improbably, from the description given of his copy by 
Mr, Lathbury, it may have been the same as that he speaks of. 

It may perhaps be worth while to add a notice of another set of 
Injunctions, of which I have a copy, not noticed by Mr, Lathbury, 
and which is, I believe, of extreme rarity, and has escaped the re- 
searches, both of Dr. Wilkins and Dr. Cardwell—namely, those 
issued by the High Commissioners in 1561, ‘The only place in which I 
recollect, just now, having seen any notice of them is in Heylin’s History 
of the Reformation, ‘lhe title is, “ Orders taken the x. day of October, 
in the thirde yere of the raigne of our Soveraigne Ladye, Elizabeth 
Quene of Englande, Fraunce and Irelande, defender of the fayth, &c. 
By vertue of her Majesties letters addressed to her hyghnesse Com- 
missioners for Causes Ecclesiasticall as foloweth.’’ The colophon is, 
“Imprinted at London in Powles church yarde by Richarde Jugge, 


_ Printer to the Quenes Majestie. Cum privilegio regia Majestatis.”’ 


These « Orders” occupy but two leaves quarto, but their contents 
are of importance. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. Goons. 


The Editor is assured that he has contributed to the gratifica- 
2r2 
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tion of many of his readers by availing himself of Mr. Goode’s 
kind permission to make the annexed transcript of the Orders 
and Injunctions referred to in his letter. It is anything but un- 
likely that copies of other documents of a similar sort, which 
have hitherto remained unnoticed by Wilkins and others, should 
still exist, in private hands, lurking in volumes of pamphlets ; 
and as reprints of them are sure to throw light on a variety 
of points in the history of the English church, the editor will 
be happy to have transcripts made of any of them that may be 
entrusted to him for publication in the Magazine. 

Both the following documents were issued in the same year. 
The “Orders” are dated October 10th, in the third year of 
Elizabeth, which is October 10th, 1561. Bishop Parkhurst’s 
Injunctions were issued earlier in the same year, May 3, 1561; 
the third year of the reign of Elizabeth, extending from 
November 17, 1560, to November 16, 1561. - 

The following is the title of Bishop Parkhurst’s Injunctions, 
printed within a frame :— 


bited by PFohn by sufferance 


shop of slorwich in His first visitacton be= 
ginning the seconde daie of in the 
thirde peare of our soucraiqn Ladie Elisabeth 
by the grace of God Quene of England, 
HFraunce and treland, DefenVour of 
pe faith, &c. onto all & singuler 
the Diocesans of the Dioresse 
of Porwich sofarre as 
thep concerne anp 
of them. 


Jmprinted ad London by Iohn 
Day, dwelling ouer Aldersgate. 


CUM GRATIA ET PRIVILEGIO RE- 
GI# MAIESTATIS. 


The back of the title-page is blank, and the injunctions com- 
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mence (repeating the title as a heading) on the top of the fol- 
lowing page, which has the signature, @. ti. The whole is in 
black letter, and including the title-page, occupies sixteen pages | 
small quarto. 


Iniunctions exhibited by John by God’s sufferaunce Bishop of 
Norwich in his first visitacion beginning the seconde daie of Maye in 
the thirde yeare of our soueraign Ladie Elizabeth by the Grace of 
God Quene of England, Fraunce and Ireland. Defendour of the faith, 
&c. vnto all and singuler the diocesans of the diocesse of Norwich so 
farre as they concerne any of them. | | 

First y* euery parson, vicare and Curate, doo so order the cémon 
seruice within the city of Norwich & otherlyke places where be diuers 
parish churches in one toune, that it maye be doon on y* sddaie, by 
nine of the clok, before the beginning of the sermon, where any is 
appointed, y* al the people after comd prayers be doon in their 
parish churches may resort thether to heare the sermon. 

2. Item that as many of them as be entred into orders, do saie the 
morning and evening praiers dailie in Englishe or Latten, either openly 
or priuatelie, that they may be the more reddie in the Scriptures. 

3. Item that they see vnto their Clerks & Sextens, if they doe ring 
ut the buriall of the deade, noone or curpheue, they ring but one peall, 
& that verie short, omitting all other vnnecessarie ringings as it is pre- 
scribed by order taken herin. 

4, Item that they neither suffer the Lordes table to be hanged and 
decked like an aulter, neyther vse any gestures of the popish masse in 
y® time of ministracion of the communion, as shifting of y* boke, 
washing, breathing, crossing or such like. 

5. Item that they baptize not children on the wourking daies, or 
when the congregacion is not come together, except it be thought that 
cuident Jeoperdie require the contrarie. 

6. Item that they marie no yonge folkes, except they examin them 
before, whether they can saye, the articles of the Christian faithe, the 
Lordes prayer and the ten commaundeméts: and if they can not: 
then to stay them from going forwardes, till they can saie them. 
Likewise that they examin the godfathers and godmothers, when 
they come to baptize childré in y*® same points: secretly, & modestly, 
bearing with the age of som parsons, For howe can they be sureties 
for an other to be instructed in that faith, which they can not skill of 
themselfes. Thirdlie yt they suffer none to come to the holie com- 
munion, except they also knowe the same necessarie points of Religion. 

7. Item y* they marie none before dewe time, y‘ is before six of 
the clock in the somer, and seuen in the winter at what tyme the 
broade daie light doth appeare. 

8. Item that they preache theyr sermons limited to the Q. Maiesties 
Iniunctions that is euerie moneth one orels at the least wies get them 
to be preached, so that they them selfes preache foure tymes in the 
yeare in their own parsones beeing habled thereto by theyr ordinarye 

ifthey can not preache then to reade some homely set out by the 
Queens Maiestie, 
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9. Item that they with suche diligent trauail industrie and confer- 
ence do euerie weke reade & peruse two chapiters of the newe testa- 
ment and studie the same that they may be able to answere to all 
matters conteyned therein with the trewe vnderstanding therof to be- 
gynne with Sainct Mathewes gospell and after with saint Johns, and 
80 consequentlie till they begon ouer and so to the Epistles. This to 
begynne in August next, & to make accompt to suche as bithe saied 
reueréd father shalbe appointed y® first twesdaie of euery moneth 
following. And besides this they shal also cause euerie quarter one 
sermon at the least to be preached at ther benefices bi some learned 
preacher till they be hable to preache them their selfes. T'o this taske 
as touching y* chapters the curates also be enioyned though they haue 
no benefices, 

10. Item that they teache the Catechisme euerie sondaie and euery 
holidaie one howre at the leaste before euening prayer and to beginne 
the same the first sondaie in August next & so to continue euerie son- 
daie and holydaie. 

11. Item yt they warne the parents & maisters to cause theyr 
children and youthe to learne the Catechisme, either in scholes or els 
at home so as they may be examined by y* minister euery sodaie 
and holydaie that they may make answere to the ministers standing 
in the pulpet demading questions of them and this shalbe doon imme- 
diatlye after the last peale to euening praier. 

12. Item that they requyre the yonge folkes vnmaried to resorte to 
the hearing of the childré examined and rendering of the Catechisme 
to thintent that they by hearing may learne the same, & therby (be- 
sides discharge of their dewty towards God) auoid worldlie rebuke 
and shame whyche shuld happé vnto them, if they shoulde be reiected 
from mariage for ignoraunce of the christia faith, the Lordes Prayers, 
and the tenne Commaundementes. Exhorting also thelder maried 
folkes to be present bothe for the good example of the youthe & also to 
learne them selfes, by hearing if they by reason of euill educacion in 
tyme of ignoraunce, haue not been sufficientlie instructed in tymes 
past. 

13. Item’ y* they see the places filled vp in walles orells where, 
where imagies stode, so as if ther hadde been none there. ‘The stones 
foundacids, or other places, frames or Tabernacles deuised to ad- 
uaunce Imagerie, holywaterstones also to be quite and clean taken 
away and the places where they were set, comelie and decentlie to be 
made vp with conuenient expedicion, orells to declare to the ordinarie 
the lettes & staies therof as sone as may be. 

14. Item that euerie Parson, vicarre, curate and reader, shall euery 
quarter ones, reade opély in the pulpet the Quenes maiesties Iniunc- 
tids, and also these present Iniunctions with the confession hereunto 
annexed, and besides that, get him a copie of these Iniunctions and 
set them vp by the last of Septembre in some conueniét place of 
theyr quier there to remaine still to be seene of them that lyst to 
reade them, 

15, Item that y* maister, pryest, and other gouernours of all hos- 
pitals be vigilant and look diligently, as we! to the wel ordering and 
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godly instructing of the sik & sore people within y* same hospitals: 
as also to the vertuous and godli educacion of the children and other 
youth there, so as they may be taught to folow & fauour the sincere 
veritie of almighty God, as it is now manifestly set forthe by the 
Quenes most excellent Maiestie & that they themselues also be 
folowers therof. 


Interrogatories. 


Whether the parsons, vicare, curate, or reader doth reade the | 
comm seruice with a lowde, distincte, and. treatable voyce. 

2. Whether the lessons epistels and gospels be redde or sdge so as 
they may be plainli harde of the people. 

3. Whether the parsone or vicare preach or cause to be preached 
in his churche euery moneth one Sermon. 

4. Whether euery parson or vicare preachein his owne parsone one 
sermon euery quarter, if there be no serm6 they reade the homilies 
plainly and distinctlie according to the Iniunction. 

5, Whether to the vttermost of their wit power knowledge & learn- 
ing they do with out colour or dissimulacion, declare four tymes 
yearelye in their seuerall sermons or exhortacions that the power of 
the Bishop of Rome and all other forreyn power, are iustlie taken 
away. 

6. Whether they doo exhorte the people to remember the poore 
after the homelye when they reade the sentences exhorting the Almose. 

7. Whether they teache the youthe of theyr parishe the Lordes 
prayér, the articles of the faith, the tenne commaundements and the 
Catechisme euery sundaie and holidaie. 

8. Whether they and theire churche wardeyns have prouided in 
theyr parish a Byble in the largest volume, and Erasmus paraphrasis 
vpon the newe Testament. 

9. Whether they declare to their parishes any thing to thextolling 
or setting fourthe of vayne and supersticious religion. 

10. Whether the parson or vicare being absent hath left vppon his 
benefice an honest learned & expert Curate. 

11. Whether any minister or priest in the tyme of trouble haue 
deuorced him self from his wife and whether his wyfe hath been 
maryed to any other man sithen, or that he himself hath maried any 
other woman without iudgement of the Churche. | 

12, Whether the Prieste, and deacons saye daylie the morning and 
euening sernice, opélye or priuatelye. 

13. Whether ani y* toke orders in king Edwards daies not con- 
tented with that, were ordered agayne in Quene Maries daies. 

14, Whether the parson or vicare, or any for him hath bought his 
benefice or hath come by it by simonie fraude or deceipte. 

15, Whether the parson or vicare haue more benefices then one. 

16. Whether any of your benefices be vacant, & howe longe they 
haue so been & who is the patro. 


17. Whether ther be any laye or temporall men not being within 
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orders or children that hath or enioyeth any benefice or spirituall 
promocion, 

18, Whether there be any patron that suffereth any benefice to be 
vacant and taketh the tythes and other dueties to him selfe. 

19. Whether any parson, vicare or Curate geue any euell example 
of lyfe, whether they be incontinét parsones, drokards, haunters of 
tauernes, alehouses or suspect places: dycers, tablers, carders, swearers 
or vehemently suspected thereof. 

20. Whether they haue receiued any parsone to the holie co- 
munion openlie knowne to be out of charitie or diffamed w‘ some 
notorious crime before he hath made sufficient recompence for his 
wronge or euell doing. 


21. Whether they haue a fitte and decent table to minister the 
communion on, 

22. Whether the parson or vicare being not resident vpon_ his 
benefice geueth the fourty parte therof, to the poore of the parishe. 

23. Whether any parson or vicare findeth but a reader vnder hym 
where he shoulde fynde Minister. 

24. Whether the chauncell, the bodie of y* parishe churche or 
chapell, the parsonage and vikerage house, and other belonging to the 
same: be in good reparacions, and whether the better coueringes of 
any of them haue been pulled of and worse set in the place and by 
whome, 

25. Whether they celebrate the communion wt less nombre then 
foure or thre comunicantes at the least in suche parishes wheare there 
be xx. parsones of discretion & in greater parishes with out a greater 
noinber, 

26. Whether if there be more Priestes in any churche then one: 
they doo all comunicate with the minister when the cOmunion is. 
celebrate. 

27. Whether that any reader being admitted but to reade: taketh 
vpon him to baptize, to marie, to celebrate the Lords supper or to dis- 
tribute the Lords cup. 

28, Whether they baptize children in any other daies then the 
sundaies and holidaies except it be thought need that they should be 
baptized at home. 

29. Whether they haue maried any without banes asking, or if y‘ 
parties maried be of diuers parishes, whether they haue maried them 
w‘out certificat from the parsone or parsones where they where asked: 
or haue maried any y‘ be out of their owne parishes not licenced 
therunto, or hath not openly denounced theyr certificat or licence 
accordigly at the tyme of mariage or hath maried any parson not in 
due place or conuenient tyme. 

30, Whether they haue exhorted yong folke to absteine from 
priuie contractes and not to mary without the consente of suche their 
parentes and freends as haue authoritie ouer them. 

31. Whether they haue admitted to y* holie table, any of an other 
parishe except they be strangers without the licence of y* ministre 
whence they came. 


32. Whether that there be any y* preacheth out of their owne 
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parishes not licenced therunto, orels taketh vpon thé to preache being 
not ordeyned nor licenced therunto. | 

33. Whether the maister and gouernours of the hospitall within 
Norwich and other hospitals w' in the diocese of Norwich doo looke 
diligentlie to the well orderyng and godlie instructing of the sicke & 
sore people within the same hospitals. 

34. Whether the youth within y* same hospitalls be taught to 
fauour and folowe the sincere verytye of almightie God as it is now 


set forth by the Queenes moste excellent Maiestie. 


For the duetie of churche wardeines. 


Whether they haue prouided a comelie and honest pulpet to be set 
in a comeli place of y* churche. | 

2. Whether al aulters, images, holiwater stones, pictures, paintings, 
as of Thassumption of the blessed virgin, of the descending of Christ 
into the virgin in the fourme ofa lytle boy at ‘Thanunciacion of the 
Aungell, and al other supersticions and dangerous monumeéts espe- 
ciallie paintings & Imagiss in walle, boke, cope, Banner or els where, 
of the blessed trinitie or of the father (of whom ther can be no Image 
made) be defaced and removed out of the churche and other places 
and are destroyed & the places where such impietie was: so made vp, 
as if there had been no suche thing there. 

3. Whether that any Imagies, beades, bokes of saruice, or vesti- 
ments not alowed by lawe be reserued of any ma or in any place, 
by whome and where they be reserued. 

4. Whether they knowe any man that refuseth to contribute to the 
Almes of the poore as a thing not rightlie appointed and discorageth 
other frd suche charitable Almes. 

5. Whether the Churchwardeynes haue pronided a strong chest, for 
the poore mens boxe and haue fastened it in a fytte place. 

6. Whether y© churche money comyng of moueable stockes money 
geué to fynde torches, tapers, lamp light not payde out of any lands, 
be imployed to the poore mens boxe or no? 

7. Whether the Churchewardeynes of euerie parishe doo dulie levye 
and gather of the goods and lands of euerie suche parsone yt cometh 
not to his owne parishe churche vpon the sondaies and hollydaies and 
there heare the deuin seruice and Gods worde redde and preached 
xij.d. for euery suche offence, and whether thei haue distributed the 
same money to the poore. 


_ 8. Whether there be a register had and kept faithfully of Christen- 
ings and Burials, 


@ For Scholemaisters and 
theyr office. 


Whether any Scholemaister take vpon him to teache not alowed by 
the ordinarye. 
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2. Whether thei moue and teache theyr children duelie to reuerence 
& loue the trewe religion y* is nowe set fourth. 
3. Whether they teache their children suche sentences out of the 
Scripture as may frame them to Godlynes, had 
_ 4. Whether they teache any other gramar then suche as is 
appoincted by the Quenes Maiesties Iniunctions annexed to the same, 


@ For Clarkes and theyr dutie. 


Whether that the songe in the Churche be modest and distincte so 
deuised and vsed that the ditte may plainly be understad. 

2. Whether they vse to sing any nomber of psalmes, dirige lyke, at 
the buryall of the deade or do any other thing otherwise then it is 
appointed by the comon order of the seruice boke. , 

3. Whether they vse to ring oft or longe peales at the buryall of 
the dead or vse muche iangling in festiuall daies in ringing none or 
curphew. 


@ For the people and theyr duetie. 


Whether there be any ma that mocketh or iesteth at the deuine 
seruice, or at y® ministers therof or speaketh any thig bi iest or ear- 
nest to the dispising, derogacion or letting therof. 

2. Whether any man hath burned or caused the holy Byble to be 
burned, torne or defaced or hath conueyed it out of the Churche that 
it should not be redde of the people. 

3. Whether any parishoner denieth to receyue the sacraments and 
other rites ecclesiasticall according to y* boke aucthorized by como 
authority. 

4, Whether any man is knowen to haue saide, or heard masse 
sithens it was abrogate by lawe, whether any man maketh any singing 
cakes to say masse with all, reserueth vestiments, superaltaries, masse 
bookes or other instruments of this supersticion. 

5. Whether any doo deferre theyr children to be baptized be yond 
y® next sundaie or holidaie after their birth and vpon what causes 
they do so. 

6. Whether any be so hastie to baptize their children that hauing no 
nede they will not tary till y* next holiday that the child may be par- 
taker of the prayers of the whole churche, then present, 

7. Whether any haue maried with in the degrees of consanguinitie 
prohibited by the lawes of God, ether whether any maried without 
those degrees, haue vnlawfully forsaken theyr wyfes or husbands or 
maryed others. 

8. Whether any man kepeth in his house any abused Images 
namely suche as be vont out of the churche, or S. Johns head, 
S. Catheryn, S, Nicolas or suche lyke. 

9. Whether any body vseth beades laten prymers or any other 
prayer bookes then that be alowed by publike authority to be vsed. 
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10. Whether there be any that mainteyneth any heresie or false 
opinion cotrary to Goddes word. 

11, Whether there be any that exerciseth sorcery, sooth saying, 
whytchcraft or suche lyke curyous artes. 

12. Whether there be any incontinent parsones druncardes, swearers 
blasphemers of the name of God, raylers at religion or fautie in any 
other enormouse crime or vehementlie suspected of the sam. 

13. Whether there be any that neglecteth to resorte comonly to his 
parishe churche and there abydeth orderlie and soberlie during the 
tyme of seruices. 

14. Whether there be any that vseth byeng, selling, dressinge, cary- 
ing to and fro of cloth, followyth his occupacion, geueth himselfe or 
causeth his to labour bodelie or to attende their occupacion on the 
saboth daie, hindring bothe them selfes and theyrs, therby to learne 
gostly things. 

15, Whether therbe any that walketh or talketh in the Churche at 
seruice tyme or goeth out without vrgent nede, 

16. Whether therbe any bodye otherwise occupied at seruice time 
then to here & marke the same orels suffer theyr children to disturbe 
the diuine seruice. 

17. Whether any parson of discretion hath not comunicate thrise 
in the year and in especially at easter last past who they be and what 
be theyr names. 

18, Whether any hath maried the banes not being laufully asked 
before except he had a dispésacion of the ordenarie. 

19. Whether fathers, mothers, maisters, and dames sendeth out 
their children and seruauntes to be instructed in the Catechisme on 
sondaies and holidaies, 

20. Whether vinteners or they that kepe vitayling houses doo sell 
meate or drynk in time of seruice or sermons. 


This is the last of the interrogatories. There is no colophon. 


The Orders of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are con- 
tinued in four small quarto pages, without a separate title- 
page, at least. in Mr. Goode’s copy. The first page has the 
signature @. i, It begins at the top as follows:— 


Orders taken the 


x. Day of etober, in the thivde pere 
of the raiqne of our Soueraigne Lavdpe, 
Elizabeth Quene of Englanvde, dfraunce 
anv frelanvde, Defender of the fapth. &e. 
Bp bertue of her Maiesties letters av- 
Vregsed to her hpghnesse Commissi- 
oners for causes Ecclesiasti- 
call ag folotweth. 
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Inprimis, for the auoyding of muche stryfe and contencion, that 
hath heretofore rysen among the Quenes Subiectes in diuers partes of 
the Realm, for the vsyng or transposynge of the Roode loftes, Fontes 
and Steppes, within the Queers and Chauncels in per rryshe 
Churche, It is thus decreed and ordeyned, that the e loftes, as 
yet, being at this daye aforesayde vntransposed, shalbe so altered, that 
the vpper parte of the same, with the Soller be quite taken downe, vnto 
the vpper partes of the vautes, and beame runnyng in length ouer the 
sayde vautes, by puttyng some conuenient crest vpon the said beame 
towardes the Churche, with leauing the situation of the seates (aswell 
in the Quere as in the Churche) as heretofore hath ben vsed. 

Prouided yet, that where anye Parryshe of theyr owne costes and 
charges by common consent, wyll pull downe the whole frame, and 
reedifying agayne the same in Joyners worke (as in diuers Churches 
within the Citie of London doth appeare) that they may do as they 
oyane agreable, so it be to the heyght of the vpper beame afore- 
sayde. 

Prouided also, that where in any Parrish Churche the sayde Roode 
loftes be alreadye transposed, so that there remayne a comely particion 
betwixte the Chauncell and the Churche, that no alteracion be other- 
wyse attempted in them, but be suffered in quiete. And where no 
particion is standyng, there to be one appoynted, 

Also that the Steppes which be as yet at this day remaynyng in any 
Cathedrall, Collegiat, or Parryshe Church, be not styrred nor altered : 
but be suffered to continue, with the Tombes of anye noble or wor- 
shypfull personage, where it so chaunceth to be, aswell in Chauncell, 

Churche, or Chappell, And yf in any Chauncel the Steppes be 
transposed, that they be not erected agayne, but that the place be 
decently paued, where the Communion table shall stande out of the 
tymes of receyuyng the Communion, hauyng thereon a fayre lynnen 
cloth, with some couerynge of Sylke, Buckram, or other such lyke, 
for the cleane keping of the sayde cloth on the Communion borde, at 
the cost of the Parryshe. 

And further, that there be fixed vpon the walle, ouer the sayde 
Communion borde, the Tables of Gods preceptes Imprinted for the 
sayde purpose. 

Prouided yet, that in Cathedral churches the Tables of the sayde 
preceptes be more largely and costly paynted out, to the better shewe 
of the same. 

Item that all Chauncels be cleane kepte and repayred within as 
without, in the windowes and other where as appertayneth. 

Item that the Font be not remoued from the accustomed place : 
And that in Parryshe Churches the Curates take not vppon them to 
conferre Baptisme in Basens: but in the Font customablye vsed. 

Item that there be no destruction or alienacion of the Belles, Steple, 
or Portche belongyng to anye Parryshe Churche, by the priuate auc- 
thoritie of any person or persons, without sufficient matter shewed to 
the Archbyshopp of the prouince, of his and theyr doinges, and by 
them allowed: except it be for cause of repayryng the same. 
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Item that neither the Curates, nor the parentes of the chyldren, 
alter the common vsed maner for Godfathers and Godmothers to 
aunswere for the chyldren, nor shall condemne the accustomable vsage 
in the same, 

Item that it shall not be lawfull to anye Ordinary to assigne or 
enioyne the Parishes to buye any bookes of Sermons or expositions, in 
any other sorte, then is alreadye, or shalbe hereafter appoynted by 
Publike aucthoritie. 

Item that there be none other dayes obserued for holy dayes, or 
fastyng dayes, as of dutie and commaundement: But only suche hol 
dayes, as be expressed for holye dayes in the Kalender late set foorth 
by the Quenes aucthoritie. And none other fasting dayes (to be so 
commaunded) but as the lawes & Proclamacions by the Quenes 
Maiestie prouided in the same, do appoynt. 

Item that the Parson, Vicar, or Curate, with the Churchwardens, 
shal yearely make and exhibite vnto the Regesters of the Ordenarye, 
the names and surnames of all persons maryed, Christened, and 
buryed, within theyr sayde parryshes, by byll indented, with the sub- 
scription of theyr handes: Noting the day and yeare ofthe said Chris- 
teninges, mariages and buryalles, out of theyr oryginall regester kept 
in custodye, as is appoynted by the Quenes Maiesties Iniunctions. 

Item that no Parson, Vicar, or Curate, of anye exempte Churches, 
or otherwyse called lawlesse Churches, do attempt to conioyne by 
solemnizacion of Matrimonie, any persons not beyng of his parryshe, 
without sufficient testymony of the banes askynge in the Churches 
where they dwell: or otherwyse be aucthorised lawfully to mary. 


@ kmprinted at London in Potwles Church 
parde bp Richarde Pugge, Printer 
to the Quenes HMatestic. 


Cum priuilegio Regize Maiestatis. 


The whole of the foregoing document, except the last line of 
the colophon, is in black letter. It has not seemed necessary, 
however, in this reprint, to imitate the printing except in the 
heading and the colophon. 


RETURNS TO VISITATION ARTICLES. 


Sik,—Subjoined is a copy of the return from the churchwardens of the 
un of Arcoll parva, in the county of Salop, to certain Articles of 

Isitation set forth by William Overton, Bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, a.v, 1584, “The original document in my possession noted 
at the foot thereof as “copia vera,” or the duplicate retained by the 
churchwardens, was found a few years ago on pulling down an old 
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house in Shropshire—I do not know at what place—and was obligingly 
transmitted to me by Richard Corbet, Esq., of Adderley Hall, Salop, 
As illustrative of the subject treated of by Mr. Lathbury in the last 
number of the British Magazine, I think it not without interest, 
Martruew H, Bioxam, Rugby. 


The psentment of William Adeney & 
John Fakener churchwardens John Adeney 
& R.ynold Heane Sydmen of Arcoll parva to 
certayne Articles geven them in charge at 
the genall visitaéon of y* right revénd 
Father in god Willian byshopp of Coventrye 
& Lichfeeld holden at Sallop the xxviij daye 
of Julye Anno dni 1584, 


To the first we p'sent y* the Church of Arcold parva aforsaid w'" 

the tythes to the same belonging are in the hands of the worshipfull 
Corbet of Stocke vpon Teame and is served by ‘Thomas Browne 

who is lawfully admitted vnder the seale of office. 

‘To the seconde comdn prayer is distinctlye red and y® sacraments 
dulie administered and we have all things accordinge to the same. 

To the ... all thinges tending to supscicén be cleane defaced 
savinge one Crosse as it standeth in the churchyard, 

To the 4 of Curate is zelous & diligent in his voca€on but quarterly 
sermonds we have not had them all accordinge to y* iniunctions. 

To y® 5. our minister doth admitt non but such as are sufficentlie 
instructed in the christian faythe. 

To y® 6, we know nothinge. 

To y® ... we know non that be favorers of the christian* Romish 
religion. 

‘To the 8 we know non y* doth offend. 

‘To y* 9 There is non y® hath any of their kindred beyond the seas. 

To y® 10 0° minister hath no suspected woman in his house, 

To... ll we have not any thinge to pSent. 

To the 12 of register booke is well kept and pSented in 8 yeares, 

To the 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 we have not any thinge to 
psent. 

Wyllm adeney John Fakener his marke of. 
Copia vera. 


I have not met with the Articles of Visitation to which the fore- 
going presentment is an answer, but in the “ Articles to be enquired 
upon in the Visitation of the Diocese of Chichester,” a.p., 1585, and in 
those in the Visitation within the diocese of Sarum, a.p. 1588, both of 
which are published in Cardwell’s “ Documentary Annals, &c;” 
several of the queries appear of a similar nature to those to which 
answers are given in the above return, 


* The word Christian has been obliterated. 
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ON JUSTIFICATION. 


Sirn,—The doctrine of justification by faith is one of that fundamental 
importance, that every over-statement of the doctrine tending to im- 
pair its simplicity or embarrass its proof, is to be deprecated as a 
serious injury to the interests of pure and undefiled religion, This 
injury, I fear, has but too frequently been done. ‘The inquirer after 
truth has been perplexed and probably misled. The formalist has 
been confirmed in his disastrous error by the title given to him to 
identify his cause with that of justification by works, as asserted by 
St. James. Against numbers, struggling, perhaps, practically for all 
that is spiritual and vital in Christianity, it has operated still as a legi- 
timate and merited prejudice, that they have stood forward, at the 
same time, as the advocates of a theology, doctrinally absurd and 
antinomian, opposed to the plainest statements of the Word of God, 
and unknown in the Church Catholic (according to the confession or 
avowal of one of the most devoted patrons of this doctrine) for four- 
teen, at least, out of the first fifteen hundred years of Christianity. 
The Romanist has found a signal triumph in the prevalence, among 
Protestants, of an error in the opposite extreme, more transparent, if 
not more malignant, than his own. ‘The controversy has been put 
upon the issue of the Protestant’s ability to evince a doctrine to be at 
once unscriptural and unspiritual, which is asserted in terms by the 
Apostle James. He has identified the cause of Protestantism with a 
theology which sets scripture, tradition, and reason at defiance. It 
is no slight evidence of the grossness of papal error, that Protestantism 
should have been able to hold its ground under the pressure of so 
serious a disadvantage. It is no trifling token of the tenacity of life of 
the doctrine of justification by faith, that it should have at all survived 
the wounds which have been thus inflicted upon it in the house of its 
friends, How important, at the same time, that a doctrine so “ whole- 
some’’ and so “ very full of comfort” should neither be perverted nor 
disguised. I have ventured, in a former paper, to furnish what I 
conceive to be the scriptural and rational account of the relations of 
faith and works. I am desirous, in a second contribution, to add what 
I can of confirmation to my previous argument, by considering one or 
another of the principal objections, commonly relied upon, against the 
scheme which I am advocating. 

One of these, and the one to which I shall confine myself on this 
occasion, is, that the Apostle Paul excludes all works, and not some 
works only, from the oflice of justifying ; and thus, among others, the 
works by which, according to St. James, “a man is justified, and not 
by faith only.” That the contrary of this is the sentiment, at once of 
Hooker and Augustine, we have seen already, in my paper of last 
month. According to each of these authorities, the works excluded 
from the office of justifying by St. Paul are, characteristically and ex- 
clusively, « works done before the grace of Christ and inspiration of his 
Spirit.” If the contrary opinion, then, is entertained, it is entertained 
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in opposition to the views of Hooker and Augustine ; and the proof of it 
ought to be proportionably laborious and conclusive. How, however, 
stands the fact? Of all the works which at various times have been 
composed in advocacy of that view of the doctrine of justification by 
faith, which I presume to consider as erroneous, perhaps, at present, 
the most popular and authoritative is the work on Justification by 
Bishop O’Brien. By the bishop the subject has been frequently repre- 
wo exhausted ; and the doctrine of justification by faith, accord- 
ing to his view of it, placed upon a rock, from which all the efforts of 
its opponents, it is affirmed, will never be able to dislodge it, Willit, 
then, be believed that, in this celebrated work, there is no argumenta- 
tive notice whatsoever of the doctrine held by Hooker and Augustine 
—held (I am bold to say) by every respectable writer (sharing their 
opinions) on this subject. The corruptions of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion are, according to the bishop (Serm, 5), of three classes, turning 
on assigning a different signification from what the bishop considers is 
the true one, either to the term “ works,” the term “ faith,” or the 
term “ justification.” When, in addressing himself to the task of illus- 
trating and exposing the first of these three classes of alleged corrup- 
tions, the bishop confines himself altogether to a notion (attributed, he 
says, to Origen, but erroneously, as he discovers, in a note,) that the 
works excluded from the office of justifying by St. Paul are ceremonial, 
and not moral works ; a position which he, of course, finds no diffi- 
culty in overthrowing. After which, he appears to suppose that his 
road is open and unopposed to the conclusion, that, under the deno- 
mination of the deeds of the law, all works whatsoever are excluded 
from the office of justifying by St. Paul. The question is disposed of, 
without even the semblance of a reference to the only class of adverse 
statements on the point which it was of any practical importance to 
the purposes of his argument that he should successfully confute. He 
celebrates a triumph without even reconnoitring the enemy. He 
captures a solitary straggler, and concludes the campaign to have ter- 
minated gloriously. In one place (it is true) the bishop makes a pass- 
ing allusion to those who “are able to find, that, when the Apostle 
says—* We conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds 
of the law,’ he means that a man is justified partly by faith and partly 
by the deeds of the law,” (Serm. 4,) and, in another, he notices the 
view of Bishop Bull, that justifying faith is inclusive of the works of 
Christian piety (note on p. 10.),| But in each instance the opinion is 
cited as bearing its own refutation on the face of it, and the work is 
actually carried to its close without even an attempt having been 
made to show the ground of argument to be erroneous which we have 
seen to be taken by Hooker and Augustine, and which is occupied 
notoriously by Baxter and by Bull. My object, then, in the present 
paper will be that of showing, in conformity with the sentiments of the 
writers here alluded to, that the works excluded from the office of 
justifying by St. Paul are the works which precede faith, not the works 
which follow it and are effects of it. 

Let it be observed, then, in proof of this position, in the first place, 
that the works thus excluded by the Apostle from the office of justi- 
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fying, are “ the deeds of the law.” ‘ We conclude that a man is justi- 
fied by faith without the deeds of the law,’’—an expression by whieh, 
indeed, Bishop O’Brien appears to understand the obedience or moral 
excellence which the law required, and which is equally required by 
the gospel; but which really stands for this obedience peculiarly con- 


sidered as meriting eternal life, according to the terms and conditions of 


the Law of Moses. The deeds of the law are the acts of an obedience 
to that law, (considered as a covenant of works,) the promise of which 
is—“ The man that doeth these things shall live in them ;’’—the penalty 
—‘ Cursed is he that continueth not in all the things that are written 
in the book of the law to do them.” ‘The conclusion, then, of the 
Apostle is, that by the deeds of this law shall no flesh be justified— 
that the law requires an extent of obedience which no mere man has 
ever rendered, or will ever be capable of rendering, and requires, too, 
an obedience of this extent, as the indispensable condition of justification 
by its works; from all which it follows that a man is justified—if jus- 
tified at all—* without the deeds of the law.” He is justified under 
the provisions of some other covenant. He is thrown for his justifica- 
tion on the righteousness of another, as being legally and personally 
unrighteous in himself. The deeds of the law, then, excluded from 
the office of justifying by the Apostle in this passage, are not numeri- 
cally those * good works’ which the law and the gospel equally re- 
quire, but those works specially considered as answering the requirements 
of the Law of Moses, and meriting, according to the terms of it; con- 
sidered as capable of “ putting away sin,” and “ enduring the severity 
of God’s judgment ;’’ considered as exonerating from the curse, thus 
ascertained as being justly due to him who continueth not in all the 
things which are written in the book of this law to do them, and in the 
place of it, entitling to the life which it secures by promise, to a punc- 
tual and undeviating compliance with its precept. And if “the deeds 
of the law” are not an expression for good works, under every con- 
sideration of them, but exclusively considered as meriting according to 
the terms of the covenant of works propounded in the Law of Moses ; 
then it is apparent, that there is not anything in the conclusion that 
“aman is justified by faith without the deeds of the law,” which is 
inconsistent with the doctrine that we are “justified by works and not 
by faith only,” in the simplest and most natural sense of those expres- 
sions; for it may obviously be true, that a man is justified by faith, 
and not by a meritorious obedience to the Law of Moses, and true, at 
the same time, that, while justified by faith, he is justified also by 
the works, which are faith acting, and coming out in its results: aud 
which justify not as satisfying the conditions of a covenant of works, 
but as imputed for righteousness under a covenant of grace. 

1 am not now affirming this to be the case. I am simply affirming 
that, supposing it alleged to be so, there is nothing to discredit such an 
allegation in the doctrine of St. Paul, that “a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law’—that “the deeds of the law,” “ with- 
out” which, according to St. Paul, a man is justified, are an obedience 
altogether distinct in its conditions from that of the “ works” by which 
# man is justified according to St. James, and that there is, in conse- 
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quence, no inconsistency, nor an approach to inconsistency, in believ- 
ing, according to the statement of the one, that “a man is justified by 
faith without the deeds of the law,” and according to the statement of 
the other, (in the simplest and most natural sense of his expressions, ) 
that “* by worksa man is justified, and not by faith only.’’ And thus 
the works excluded from the office of justifying by St. Paul are works 
to be performed by a man in his own strength. “ What shall we say, 
then, that Abraham, our father as concerning the flesh, hath found ?”’ 
‘lo be “ married’”’ to the law, and to “be in the flesh,” are, in Scrip- 
ture, palpably convertible expressions, The two covenants are dis- 
tinguished by the Apostle as the covenants of “ the letter” and “the 
spirit”—the letter which “killeth,” and the spirit which “ giveth 
life ;” the one “the ministration of death,’”’ because written and en- 
graven on stones only, “ ordained,” indeed, “ to life,’”’ but “ found unto 
death,” because “ weak through the flesh,’’ promising blessing to 
obedience, but not assisting and enabling to obey: the other, the min- 
istration of righteousness, and, in consequence of being so, “ the minis- 
tration of the Spirit.” And thus the deeds of the law are not merely 
an obedience, performed under the condition of its perfectly mecting 
the requirements of the Law of Moses, but this obedience performed 
by the man in his own strength, and as developed out of the resources 
of the flesh. ‘ The law is not made for a righteous man.” It is 
imposed upon a fallen sinner, to show him the extent of his responsi- 
bilities and his need of a Saviour; and instead of promising “ grace to 
help in time of need,” directs him rather to think of divine justice as 
requiring previously to be satisfied, before the interferences of grace 
and mercy become possible, even as “ the woman is bound by the law 
to her husband so long as he liveth ;” so that, “if while her husband 
liveth she be married to another man, she shall be called an adulteress,” 
The law stands apparently between the man who is “ under the law,” 
and the dispensation to him of God’s mercy, as the living husband 
stands between his wife and the possibility of her marrying another 
man. And bence it follows, that the deeds of the law are an obe- 
dience rendered to the law in our own strength. The law, as a rule 
of life, may be of course obeyed, by divine aids; but the law, as a cove- 
nant of works, reminds the sinner of the obedience for which he is 
responsible, and which God regutres from him as the condition of his 
favour, in his fallen state. And, accordingly, thirdly, the works ex- 
cluded from justifying by St. Paul, are those works which are opposed to 
Divine Grace, (“lf it be of grace, then it is no more of works,”) And 
how, then, can those works be included in this number “ with’? which 
“the grace of God is exceeding abundant’’—works of which it is alike 
the privilege and duty of the person doing them to say, “ Not I, but 
the grace of God which was with me” works, “ unto” which he has 
been “created in Christ Jesus?” And thus, lastly, the works excluded 
from justifying by St. Paul, are works which, supposing that they 
justified, would give, in doing so, “ whereuf to glory,” and is this the 
case with any works of which the person doing them has cause to 
say, “ Not I, but the grace of God which was with me ;” « Not I, but 
Christ that liveth in me”? ‘The Apostle, in employing these expres- 
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sions, in effect denies the works which a man does, with the aids of 
Divine grace, to stand on the same ground as those which he has per- 
formed in his own strength. He affirms, in effect, that while a man 
would have “ whereof to glory,” in performance of the one, it is not, 
on the contrary, he, but Divine grace which carries away the entire 
glory of the other. On the whole, then, it is untrue that the works 
excluded from justifying by St. Paul are identical with those ‘ by”’ 
which “a man is justified,’ according to St. James. The works, on 
the contrary, excluded from justifying by St. Paul, are precisely those 
which have been done, as Hooker and Augustine tell us, “ defore the 
grace of Christ and inspiration of his Spirit.” He excludes no others, 
not because the justifying eflicacy which he denies to “ works done 
before the grace of Christ,” is attributable to the works which are 
done after it, but because no other works but those of which he speaks, 
under the denomination of “ the deeds of the law,” could make their 
pretensions to confer the legal righteousness of which he is here speak- 
ing. It never entered into the mind of the Apostle to explain that the 
works of an evangelical obedience were unequal to the oflice of invest- 
ing with a legal righteousness the office of “putting away sin,” or 
“enduring the severity of God’s judgment.” It is obviously impos- 
sible that any acts should have a moral value higher than, or distinct 
from, the principles they flow from, And what is it, accordingly, to 
be justified by the works, which are faith acting, but to be “ justified 
by faith;” as what is it to be justified by faith, but to be “ accepted in 
the Beloved,” in the view of us, as confiding in him—that is, expect- 
ing our happiness, for time and for eternity, from the fulfilment of his 
promises, and, accordingly, in the way of his obedience ? 
CATHOLICUS. 


RELIQULZ LITURGIC. 


Sir,—Allow me just to observe, in reference to your note appended to 
my letter in the British Magazine of the present month, that I think 
you are mistaken in attaching none other than a bad sense to the term 
pseudonymous. 1 will not dwell on the Greek origination of the word, 
Which has probably reached the English language (so far as it has 
become an English phrase at all) through the Latin and French. And 
whether you have recourse to the Theatrum of Placcius, the Biblio- 
theca of Mylius, or the supplementary compilation of Hermannus de 
Libris Anonymis et Pseudonymis, or to the Dictionnaire des Ourrages 
Anonymes et Pseudonymes of Barbier, you will find the designation 
applied much less frequently to dying names, than to names adopted 
and employed without intention of deceit. At all events, I had no 
thought myself of conveying any such insinuation as your remark 
would seem to intimate, 
lam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Bath, Ang. 1, 1848. PereR HAL. 
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“M.” IN REPLY TO THE REV. P. HALL, 


Six,—Your readers must be heartily tired of this controversy ; but 
Mr. Hall's letter in your last number renders it necessary for me to 
trespass further upon your kindness and their patience. 

He tells us, that he asked for “ room in the Magazine to print fifteen 
pages of the originals (which,”"—he says—“I reckoned might all 
come into five pages of your own) for the display of the variations 
and additions observable between the two editions.” After explaining 
the cause of the delay in his answer, he remarks, that my collation 
“occupies somewhat less than seven of your pages: and certainly 
does not present variations and additions amounting to so much as 
fifteen (I should scarcely”’—he says—“ think to so much as ten) pages 
of the originals: thus”—he adds—“ leaving my assertion scarcely, if 
at all, touched—that ‘ of the seventy-five pages of Waldegrave’s edition 
sixty-five are given line for line and letter for letter as the Middle- 
burgh of 15862 Where,”—he says—‘ I might ask, is now the extra- 
ordinary rashness ?—where the outrageous exaggeration’? He further 
adds respecting my statement, that the variations extend over nearly 
fifty pages, but that they are not “ pages of variations, as ‘M.’ would 
leave a reader to conclude.” 

Now, Sir, what do we usually understand, when, in speaking of two 
small books of rather more than seventy pages each, a man assures 
us, that so many of them are “line for line and letter for letter’’ the 
same? <Assuredly every one would suppose, that an exact corre- 
spondence between so many pages of the one with so many pages of 
the other was intended, ‘This is surely the meaning of Mr. Hall’s 
words: and I have shown that such an agreement does not exist 
between the two books. 

But it would appear from Mr. Hall’s last letter that he meant to say, 
that, after all the variations were abstracted from Waldegrave’s book, the 
remaining type, when placed together, would occupy sixty-five pages, 
which would be precisely the same as an equal number in the other book. 
Unless this be his meaning, I cannot understand Mr. Hall. If this be, 
however, his meaning, I must say, that it is vain to enter upon an argu- 
ment with him, He actually says, that “ M.’’ would “leave a reader to 
conclude” that the fifty pages over which the variations extend were 
pages of variations.” Really, it is distressing to answer such assertions. 
My statement was sufficiently clear. Your readers, I am sure, under- 
stood my meaning: and I am also convinced that they understood Mr. 
Hall in the same sense as I did. Nay, I must contend that no other 
construction can fairly be put upon Mr. Hall’s words than that which 
I have put upon them. If words have any meaning they surely mean 
that a certain number of pages in the one little book agree “ line for 
line and letter for letter” with the same number in the other, Your 
readers must determine whether I have presumed upon their “ igno- 
rance’ or “indolence.” ‘To the assertion of the “line for line and 
letter for letter” agreement, I applied the expression extraordinary 
rashness ;” and | have abundantly proved my charge. I repeat, that 
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I have proved the charge: for, in speaking of the agreement of the 
pages of books, persons always mean the very thing which I supposed 
Mr. Hall to intend. I am ready to submit to your judgment, Sir, in. 
the matter: or I would give up the point if any half-dozen individuals 
were to concur in opinion that Mr. Hall’s words conveyed no such 
meaning. It is a strange way of talking of books, to affirm, as Mr. 
Hall now appears to intimate was his meaning, that, after you have 
abstracted all the variations, the remaining portion of typography 
amounts to so much, Ofcourse I said nothing about the number of 
pages which the variations would occupy. My object was simply to 
show, that almost all the alleged pages in the one book differed more 
or less from the same number in the other, This, I repeat, has been 
done: and I leave the question to the consideration of the public. 

The other portions of Mr. Hall's letter are of little consequence. 

He speaks of my collation as a loose one. Undoubtedly it is so, for 
it was never intended to be an accurate one. As far as it goes, | 
believe it to be tolerably correct: and it was amply sufficient for my 
purpose, which was, as I have already stated, to show, that Mr. Hall's 
assertion respecting the agreement of the pages was erroneous. 

Mr. Hall appears to be very sensitive as to the name of the writer ; 
yet I cannot conceive what the name has to do with the statements 
or the arguments. He imagines, moreover, that the signature was 
calculated to mislead. My own belief is, that none of your readers 
troubled themselves about the signature. If it operated ‘to the dis- 
paragement” of Dr. Maitland, or Mr. Maskell, you are the guilty 
individual, for 1 believe you appended the obnoxious “ M.” to my first 
communication. However, Dr. Maitland and Mr, Maskell will, 1 am 
convinced, remain very composed under the imputation. 

Mr. Hall speaks of insinuations “ against personal character or pro- 
fessional credit.” I never intended to make such insinuations: nor 
do I believe that my statements have been, or can be, so interpreted 
—such a thought never entered my head. 

Mr. Hall tells us that he has collated more Protestant Liturgies than 
[have ever seen. This may appear a strange assertion, and assuredly 
itis not a wise one, for he cannot possibly know what I have seen. 
It is always well for men to be on the safe side in making assertions— 
that is, never to make them unless they have evidence of the fact 
before them, In this case Mr. Hall can have no evidence. But he 
proceeds a step further, and asserts that he has collated more Liturgies 
than “ M,” «ever will see.’ Here Mr. Hall is treading on very dan- 
serous ground, for he cannot tell what may possibly be accomplished 
by any one. He will admit that it is possible for me to see as many 
Liturgies as he has collated. ‘I'hen surely no Christian minister should 
venture on such an assertion. I may not be anxious to see the Pro- 
testant Liturgies which he has collated: but I cannot but remind your 
readers that the assertion is, to say the least, very rash, inasmuch as 
Mr. Hall speaks of a thing of which he can have no knowledge, 
because it is future. His prudence must have forsaken him when he 
penned this extraordiuary assertion. | 

His warning about being acquainted with my materials is unneces- 
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sary as far as my controversy with himself is concerned. I do, as 
your readers will perceive, understand something of the matters of 
which I have treated. His allusion to Barclay I do not understand. 
However, I have Barclay’s book, and I scarcely think that Mr. Hall is 


justified in calling it a fugitive publication. I may remark that 


Mr. Hall would not have made his rash assertion of a “ line for line 
and letter for letter’’ agreement, if he had attended to his own caution. 
Mr. Hall has not proved that Bunsen knows much of English Litur- 
gies and liturgical books. He may have had a hand in the Prussian 
Liturgy, though a modest layman would rather have declined the task, 
It is indeed said, that the king himself was deeply concerned in the 
business: so that he may also be a great liturgical authority. 

I am really gratified by Mr. Hall's statement, that he complained to 
one of our bishops respecting a clergyman for some irregularity. It 
would be well if all clergymen, seeing that they are pledged to rubrical 
conformity, would always notice any deviations in others by informing 
the ordinary. Were the practice common, much irregularity in the 
performance of divine service would be prevented. In the case to 
which he alludes, Mr. Hall supposes that the bishop took no notice of 
his communication, In this supposition he may be in error, for the 
bishop may have written to the offending clergyman, if the practices 
specified by Mr. Hall were contrary to the rubrics. I gather, how- 
ever, from Mr. Hall’s account, that the sin of the individual in ques- 
tion was one of excess. But there are sins of omisston and substitution, 
and I hope that Mr. Hall will be equally zealous in forwarding infor- 
mation to the ordinary whenever such cases come before him: since it 
would be manifestly unjust to spare one class of offenders, and to 
punish the other, If he will persist in such a course, and always com- 
municate with the ordinary respecting any irregularity in the perfor- 
mance of divine worship, he will do good service to the church, 

His last paragraph needs some explanation. 1 may remind Mr. 
Hall, that the reformers, by whom the Articles were framed, did not 


admit the lawfulness of any mode of worship apart from the Church of 


England: consequently the term particular churches could not be 
applied by them to any parties, assemblies, or bodies in this country, 
in a state of separation. 

The allusion to a “ History of the Nonjurors”’ calls for no remark, 
for the subject has no connexion with the present controversy. You 
will judge whether such an allusion was justifiable. 

I gave no opinion on the agreement or disagreement of the American 
Prayer-book with our own. I merely quoted Mr. Hall's words by 
way of illustration. Had he said that the pages of Waldegrave’s book 
did not correspond with those of the other book, (as he did say of the 
American and the English books,) he would have stated what I have 
proved to be the fact. 

If Mr. Hall will compare the two or three leaves to which he refers 
at the end of a certain copy of the Book of 1637, with the “ Certaine 
Prayers” at the end of some of Barker's editions of the English book, 
he will find such an agreement as probably to leave no doubt in his 
own mind, that the leaves in question are insertions from one of Bar- 
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ker’s copies. I must remind him, that I never said that I had seen 
the four leaves in half a dozen copies. Mr. Hall imputes so many 
things to his opponents, that the only charitable conclusion to which 
one can come is this, that he speaks at random, without intending to 
misrepresent. I have certainly seen several copies with some leaves ; 
and I saw one not very long since with four leaves and Barker's 
imprint. 

i had almost forgotten Mr. Hall’s sneer about a knowledge of title- 
pages: but I may add, that my remarks in this correspondence at all 
events prove, that I knew something of the books to which I have 
alluded: while, certainly, of one book, at least, my opponent did not 
appear to be acquainted with much more than the title, or he would 
not have made his extraordinary assertion of a “line for line and 
letter for letter’’ agreement. I am not accustomed to make assertions 
about books or things of which I know nothing ; and I am confident 
that my correspondence does not warrant such a charge. 

lam sorry to trespass so much upon your space, but must again re- 
mind you, that Mr. Hall said in his first letter, that sixty-one pages of the 
seventy-five were given “ line for line and letter for letter,” in the book 
of 1586, and also that, “of the other fourteen pages, eleven are also the 
same, but the order transposed.” ‘Thus he makes the agreement to exist 
between seventy-two pages. If words have any meaning, I certainly 
have not misrepresented Mr. Hall: and the public must decide 
whether I have acted uncharitably in calling the assertion a rash 
one. 

This is a long letter, but I cannot conclude without reminding your 
readers, that Mr. Hall promised to convict me of error, and to establish 
his “line for line and letter for letter” agreement, or to edit no more 
Liturgies. He has neither convicted me of error, nor established his 
agreement, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, M. 


P.S.—The book respecting which Mr, Hall inquires did once exist 
among the MSS. of Henry Wharton, under the following title:— 
“ Liturgia Scoticana, seu Liber Precum Publicarum, &c. in Usum 
Eccl’ Scoticane, Compositus et a Carolo Rege Scotis injunctus anno 
1636, et Typis Vernaculis emissus anno 1637. Latiné autem reddi- 
tus cura et jussu R.R.P. Willelmi Laud Archiep'i Cantuar,” 1 know 
not whether it is still among Wharton’s MSS. 


ST. IRENZUS ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Rev. Sia,—I now send a translation of the 36th chapter of the fifth 
oes of St. Irengus, “ Adversus Heereses,” with which his work con- 
cludes. 

§ XXXVI. “For since men are real, it is necessary that their 
settlement (or residence—plantationem) also should be real, and that 
they should not go beyond their proper limits in respect to those 
things which are not suitable to their natures, but that they should 
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advance in those things which are suitable to them. For it* is not 
the substance, or the matter of creation, that is destroyed, (for He 
is true and constant who established it;) but ‘the fashion of this 
world passeth away ;’ that is [those things] in which transgression 
took place, because man has grown old [and infirm] in them, And 
on this account this fashion [of the world] was made of a limited 
duration, God foreknowing all things ; as we have shown in that book 
which is before this, and demonstrated the cause of the creation of the 
temporal things of this world, as far as [that cause] could be [demon- 
strated]. But when this fashion [of the world] has passed away, and 
man is renewed, and is maturely advancing to incorruption, so as not 
to be capable of growing old [and decaying] any more, there shall be 
a new heaven and a new earth, in which new creation man shall abide 
for ever new, and having intercourse with God. And that these 
things shall always continue without end, Isaiah asserts thus: ‘For as 
the new heaven and the new earth, which I create, continue in my 
sight, saith the Lord, so shall your seed and your nameremain.’ And, 
as the elders say, then also those who are judged meet for a dwelling 
in heaven shall advance thither; others shall securely enjoy the de- 
lights of paradise : and others shall possess thet splendour of the city : 
but everywhere shall the Saviour be seen, as those who see Him shall 
be worthy : and that there is this distinction of the dwelling-place of 
those who have brought forth fruit a hundred-fold, and of those [who 
have brought forth] sixty-fold, and of those [who have brought forth] 
thirty-fold; of whom some shall be taken up into the heavens, and 
others shall dwell in paradise, and others shall inhabit the city : and 
on this account that the Lord said, that ‘in my Father’s house there 
are many mansions.’ For all things are God’s, who supplies for all a 
fitting habitation. Even as His Word says, that distribution is made 
to all by the Father, according as each one is or shall be worthy. And 
this is the guest-chamber in which they shall sit down, who, being 
invited, banquet at the marriage-feast. The elders, the disciples of 
the Apostles, say, that this is the arrangement according to rank and 
the ordering of those who are saved, and that they advance by degrees 
of this kind, and ascend by the Spirit to the Son, by the Son moreover 
to the Father: the Son afterwards giving up His work to the Father, 
as also it is said by the Apostle: ‘For he must needs reign, until He 
put all enemies under His feet. ‘The last enemy that shall be destroyed 


* Feuardent here remarks, that St. Jerome on the 65th chapter of Isaiah teaches 
that the passing away and newness of the heaven and earth, foretold in these pro- 
phecies, by no means intimates their annihilation, but the change of them into some- 
thing better; in whose judgment St. Ambrose coincides, as also Primasius, Rupertus 
in his commentary on the Apocalypse, Didymus, and CEcumenius on 2 Peter, iii., St. 
Chrysostom (Hom. 10, ad Pop. Ant.) and St. Augustine (20 de Civ. Dei, cap. 24.) 

t Dr. Grabe observes, that in all the Greek copies of Anastasius, in which the 


- original of this passage is preserved, the whole stands thus: “ others shall possess 


the holy land and the splendour of the city, with all the good things around it 
abundantly supplied [to them] by God.” I have translated sometimes from the 


Greek fragments, sometimes from the Latin version, as each seemed to give the best 
sense. 
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is death.’ For in the times of the kingdom, the just man living upon 
the earth shall forget (or cease) to die any more—(obliviscetur mort 
jam.) ‘ But,’ says [the Apostle], ‘when He saith all things are put 
under Him, it is manifest that He is excepted who did put all thin 
under Him. But when all things shall be subdued to Him, then the Son 
Himself shall be subject to Him who put all things under Him, that 
God may be all in all. Accurately, therefore, did John foresee the 
first resurrection of the just, and the inheritance of the earth in the 
kingdom: moreover the prophets also prophesied harmoniously con- 
cerning it. For these things, also, the Lord taught, promising that He 
would have a new mixture of the cup with His disciples in the king- 
dom, And the Apostle also has declared that ‘the creature shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God.’ And in all those things, and by means of all 
things, the same God the Father is declared, who formed man of the 
earth, and promised the inheritance of the earth to the fathers, who 
brought* it forth in the resurrection of the just, and fulfils the promises 
in respect to the kingdom of His Son: afterwards paternally bestowing 
those things ‘which neither eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor have 
entered into the heart of man.” .... 

The concluding passage I have not translated, as it rather refers to 
the general argument of the treatise than to the particular subject 
before us. 

St. Ireneeus was Bishop of Lyons, having succeeded Pothinus, 
whose martyrdom occurred about a.n. 170. We have seen (Book V. 
§ 30,) that he himself states that he lived so near to the time of St. 
John, that he was almost contemporary with the first publication of the 
Apocalypse. Eusebius (Hist. Ecc. V. § 20) makes mention that, ina 
work which St. Irengeus wrote against Florinus, he asserts “that he 
had received the first succession from the Apostles.’ In a fragment 
of an epistle to Florinus, quoted by Eusebius in the same section, he 
particularly describes thé intercourse which he had with St. Polycarp, 
in the following words: “I saw thee when I was yet a boy, with 
Polycarp, in the lower Asia, living splendidly in the royal court, and 
endeavouring to gain favour with him. I ‘or I remember the events 
which then occurred better than those which have happened of late, 
(for the things which we learn in childhood grow along with the soul 
itself, and are closely united with it); so that I can tell both the place 
in which the blessed Polycarp, sitting, used to discourse, and his goings 
out and his comings in, and the manner of his life, and the form of his 
person ; and the discourses which he used to make to the multitude, 
and how he related his familiar intercourse with John, and with the 
rest who had seen the Lord; and how he made mention of their 
words; and what those things were which he had heard from them 
concerning the Lord, and concerning His miracles, and concerning His 


* “ Eduxit illam in resurrectione justorum.” Taking the text as it stands, I pre- 
sume it must relate to the bringing forth of creation from the state of corruption 
which is the consequence of the fall. Grabe conjectures that we should read “ educit 
in illam,” i, e., I suppose, bring them (the fathers) into it at the resurrection, &¢, 
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doctrine; how Polycarp, having received from those who had them- 
selves seen the Word of Lite, related all things harmoniously with the 
Scriptures, These things, aleo, at that time, through the mercy of 
God which was vouchsafed to me, | heard diligently, recording them, 
not on paper, but in my heart; aud always, through the grace of God, 
I carefully turn them over in my meditations.” In addition to this 
special mention of St. Polycarp, we have seen (Book V. §§ 30, 33) 
that he states himself to have had intercourse with other elders who 
were the disciples of St. John ; and that he asserts that he had obtained 
from them the views which he details concerning the prophecies which 
relate to antichrist and the millennium, as they asserted that they had 
received them from St. Jolin, and as the Apostle declared that he had 
received thei from the Lord Himself, What testimony can be regarded 
as trustworthy and decisive, if this can not? No one, surely, will have 
the hardihood to assert that St. John misunderstood the instructions 
of his Divine Master: and if any should be found sufficiently self-con- 
fident to allege that St. John’s instructions were misapprehended by his 
disciples in general, this by any person of sober judgment would surely 
be esteemed an evidence of a desperate cause. ‘That St. [renseeus was no 
man of weak understanding, and that he was, therefore, quite competent 
to judge, whether what St. Polycarp and the other elders taught him was 
meant to be taken literally or figuratively, his works still left to us give 
very satisfactory evidence, and prove him to be justly entitled to the 
laudatory terms in which Tertullian speaks of him as “ omnium doctrin- 
arum curiosissimus explorator,” (‘Tertull, Adv, Valentinianos, Cap. V. 
Id. Semler.) The opinions held and taught by St. lrenaus on the sub- 
jects in question are seen, by the extracts which have been given, to 
coincide exactly with those of St. Justin. We have thus the full, clear, 


and explicit testimony of two fathers of the first authority; men of 


eminent learning, unquestionable piety, and unimpeachable soundness 
in the faith, who lived close upon the apostolic age, who state that 
they obtained the views which they teach, either directly from St. John 
or from those who were his disciples. Their works are continually 
referred to by divines as of most weighty authority in respect to other 
doctrines. Why is that authority to be esteemed of less importance 
in reference to the subjects under consideration, especially when what 
they teach is seen to coincide most accurately with the plain, self- 
evident, unperverted meaning of the letter of Holy Writ ? 

The slanderous charge of carnal and sensual notions in respect to 
the future kingdom of our Lord, every unprejudiced person who has 
read with attention what these Fathers have themselves written on the 
subject, will at once see to be utterly groundless, ‘ It needed not 
(one should have hoped) to say,” observes the author of the learned 
and elaborate note on the millennium i in Mr. Dodgson’s translation of 
‘Tertullian, (p. 122), ‘that he looked not for anything earthly and 
fleshly, who looked to share it with his risen Lord.” ‘The notions on 
this topie which Origen states and attacks, the same writer justly 
characterises as “a manifest misconception of the doctrine, if he means 
to speak of that held in the church,” (p. 126.) He shows, moreover, 
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as I have endeavoured to prove in a former letter, that it was not the 
primitive doctrine, but subsequent corruptions of it, which drew forth 
the opposition of St. Dionysius, St. Augustine, and St. Jerome: “ nor 
need these,” he adds, “‘ be necessarily supposed to object to the doc- 
trine as set forth by St. Irenaeus, to which St. Augustine at least sees 
no objection, even while he prefers another interpretation.” What St. 
lrenceus teaches in reference to the holy nations upona earth, the saved 
remnant who escape the judgments of the last plagues, and their pos- 
terity, is, that they will enjoy a state of blessedness similar to that 
which was possessed by unfallen man in paradise, combined with the 
higher glory and bliss which is consequent upon the wonderful work 
of man’s redemption. While the chief part of this happiness will con- 
sist in the peculiar intercourse which redeemed man will then have 
with the Saviour, he teaches that all creation, set free from the curse 
which sin has brought upon it, will then minister to the service and 
benefit of mankind in that glorified state, as the Garden of den did to 
our first parents while in a state of innocence. It is as absurd and 
unreasonable to speak of the one, as it would be to speak of the other, 
us a carnal state, in an unfavourable use of the term. Some writers 
of modern times, indeed, are in the habit of speaking as if there was 
necessarily something carnal, in a bad sense, in the very supposition of 
eating and drinking at all, or even in the supposition of anything 
material in a future state. Such persons, surely, cannot remember 
that these acts are occasionally ascribed to angels in Holy Scripture ; 
that the manna is spoken of by the Psalmist as “ angels’ food ;” nay, 
that our blessed Redeemer Himself is described as having eaten with 
his disciples after he had risen from the dead, The notion which 
connects the idea of carnality or sin with matter is certainly not derived 
from the teaching of Holy Scripture, but has its origin in the delusions 
of heathen philosophy, and is closely akin to the very heresies which 
St. Justin and St. Irenzeus set themselves so strenuously to oppose. As 
to the condition of the risen saints, St. Irenseus teaches that, as the 
intermediate state is a condition of advancement beyond the present 
life, and a state of preparation for the higher glory and blessedness of 
the millennial kingdom; so that again is a state of further preparation 
for the still greater increase of happiness to be enjoyed in the most 
immediate vision of the Father in the final state of glory, when God 
shall be all in all. Simply to read and to understand what they have 
really tanght on these subjects, will be amply sufficient with every 
unprejadiced mind to silence for ever the idle and ignorant charges of 
sensual, wild, and extravagant views which have at times been brought 
against the teaching of these ancient saints and fathers of the church, 
and to show that it is as consistent with sound and enlightened reason 
as itis with the plain, unadulterated language of the prophets and 
apostles in Holy Scripture. 
I remain, rey. sir, most respectfully yours, 
M.N. D. 
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THe following observations on the deeply-interesting subject of 
education in Ireland are from the pen of a clergyman who has, for 
many years, devoted his attention to the education of the poor 
in different parts of the south of Ireland, and who has had every 
opportunity of making himself acquainted with the comparative 
merits of the different systems. We do not feel it necessary to 
preface his communication by any remarks of our own, further 
than to inform our readers that he is personally known to us 
and to assure them that every reliance may be placed on the 
truth of his statements. 


Tue history of the education of the poor in Ireland, during the 
last fifty years, ifit could be furnished in full detail, would afford 
a curious illustration of the truth of what has been so frequently 
denied, that the Roman-catholic clergy are opposed to the edu- 
cation of the people ; whilst, at the same time, it would furnish 
evidence of the anxiety of the Protestant clergy to discharge 
their duty by supplymg the facilities for instruction, and by 
gathering, as far as possible, around them the little ones of their 
poor benighted flocks. To furnish such a history in full detail, 
however, would far exceed the limits of a paper like the present 
—indeed, it would amount in itself to a most interesting volume. 
It may be useful, however, to take a brief survey of some of 
the leading events connected with the subject, and to examine 
their bearing upon the present condition of society in Ireland. 

The exertions of the Irish clergy in the cause of the edu- 
cation of the poor is sometimes spoken of in a very unfair 
way. Persons will sometimes judge of the value of the labours 
of the clergy by the effect that has been produced upon the al- 
most impenetrable mass of ignorance in which those must be 
involved who are obliged, from their very childhood, to labour 
for their bread. This mode of reasoning is often most fallacious; 
for the parish in which a clergyman is placed may be too large, 
or too densely populated, to render it possible for him to attend 
as he would wish to the instruction of the poor. But in Ireland 
this matter has always been embarrassed with peculiar difficul- 
ties; for not only has there been at all times such an amount of 
poverty as obliged the population to be, from their very child- 
hood, oceupied in some way or other seeking means to support 
life—whether their occupation was begging, or cultivating pota- 
toes; but in addition to this, there has been a difficulty to be 
conte ‘nded with of a much more serious kind—a difficulty which 
affected the whole of the Roman-catholic part of the popula- 
tion; that is, at least nine-tenths of the Irish poor, It is hardly 
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necessary to state that which is so well known as an historical 
fact, that, after the Reformation in Ireland, the English govern- 
ment thought wise to appoint clergymen and bishops who could 
not speak the language of the natives. The Bishop of Rome 
adopted the opposite course ; he gradually raised up and esta- 
blished a body of clergy from amongst the natives, and they, 
as a matter of course, gained absolute possession of the minds 
of the population. ‘This possession the Romish priesthood re- 
tained undiminished until within the last few years, whilst the 
Protestant clergyman was looked upon by the people as a 
foreigner and a usurper; and, notwithstanding all the interest he 
might feel or manifest for the good of their children or them- 
selves, they were taught by the priest to consider him in heart 
theirenemy. Now the Romish priests have ever been the op- 
posers of the enlightenment of the minds of the poor, and thus 
the Protestant clergyman, in seeking to advance education, has 
had, in the truest sense of the word, to struggle against the 
stream. When, therefore, persons are sometimes disposed to 
feel astonished because the Protestant clergy have not made 
more inroads upon the superstitions and the ignorance of the Lrish 
people, they ought to remember the strength of that tide against 
which they have had to contend, and the adventitious circum- 
stances which have added to the difficulties by which their exertions 
were impeded. It may be thought by some that the Roman-ca- 
tholic priests have not been enemies and opposers of education 
because, of late years, they seem so cordially to have fallen in 
with the government plan of National Education; but we shall 
see, as we proceed with this inquiry, that the reason the Romish 
priests do not oppose the system of National Education is, be- 
sause, as they conduct it, it is not really an education of the 
minds of the people at all, but on the contrary may be truly said, 
as regards all the moral, not to say religious, purposes of edu- 
eation, to leave the people as unenlightened as it found them. 
But it will be necessary to go through the subject regularly, 
and examine the state and progress of education during the last 
halfcentury. Many persons who take only a superficial view of 
this subject, imagine that all the stir that has been making for 
the last thirty or forty years has produced a very great change 
in the proportion of persons able to read and write amongst the 
lower orders in Ireland. It is not unlikely that they may sup- 
pose that thirty or forty or fifty years ago very few of the lower 
orders were able to read at all, and fewer still able to write. 
They have perhaps pictured to themselves the hoary-headed 
blacksmith amongst the Tipperary savages, for whom he manu- 
factures pikes, keeping his accounts by means of reckoning 
broken horse-shoe nails, after the manner of the bean-table in 
Pestalozzi’s mental arithmetic; or the aged bvat-carpenter 
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amongst the Irish Esquimaux on the coast of Galway, or the 
wild western rocks and cliffs of Kerry or Cork, reckoning the 
payments due for his work in pebbles or shells. Such persons 
have little idea of the rude fishermen in those days being able to 
read, or the poor rebel blacksmith able to write ; but such an 
estimate of the ignorance of the Irish poor would be a very false 


one. Nay, it is not at all uncommon to find the aged wives of 


these poor people able toread. And women of forty years of age, 
in the wildest districts, are sometimes found able to write: which 
shows that the hedge-schools, thirty years ago, did much more 
to spread instruction in the mere elements of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, even amongst the female poor, than it might at 
first be supposed. ‘True, the priests were not favourable to such 
instruction, but, on the contrary, it is well known they generally 
discouraged it. Still, where there was amongst the Roman- 
catholics of a parish a strong wish to have their children edu- 
eated, the priest did not venture to hinder them, provided the 
parents were content that the exereise of their literary powers 
should be entirely and absolutely under his control—that their 
reading books should be none other than F reny the Robber, or 
Sinbad the 5 Sailor, or Jack the Giant Killer, or such like ; and 


the copies from which they learned to write should consist of 


some witty sallies of obscenity or rebellion, or some gentle curse 
on the “ bloody Saxon.” In short, whenever there has been a 
certain amount of pressure from without, the priest has always 
consented to allow the people to be énstructed, if only they would 
consent not to be enlightened. In this distinction has consisted, 
and as long as it is maintained by the influence of the Romish 
priesthood, ever will consist, the great difficulty in the way of the 
education of the people of Ireland. They have been, for very 
many years, taught to read, write, and cipher ; : but, as a leading 
functionary in the late commission for the suppression of crime, 
informed her Majesty’s government in Ireland, “a religious and 
moral education they have never yet had.” The Roman- eatho- 
lies form by far the majority of the people, and the priests have 
hitherto contrived to keep all such enlightenment entirely out of 
their reach. 

It may here be asked, whether we are to believe that nothing 
has been gained by the great increase of schools during the last 
fifty vears? To this it must be answered, that there has been 
this much gained, that, with the increase of the population, an 
increasing number of persons has been taught to read and write ; 
and, whereever the Protestant schools have had fair play, there is 
no doubt that a considerable advance in the moral and religious 
training of the ehildren has been made. But it cannot be too 
distinetly asserted that, when we compare the National KE duea- 
tion Soctety’s work, with the actual amount of elementary in- 
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struction that was given thirty or forty years ago, there is not 
so large a proportion of the people under instruction now, 
as compared with the actual amount of population, as might be 
supposed. What is most wanted now, is, not instruction in the 
mere elements of secular literature, bat such an education as 
would teach the rising generation in Ireland the sinfulness of 
rebellion and murder: such an education as would teach them 
to fear God and to honour the king; to love their neighbours ; 
and to be industrious, faithful, and humble Christians. While, 
then, Ireland has presented for many years the extraordinary 
spectacle of a priesthood opposing, by influence, by artifice, and 
by brute force, the wishes of a people whose anxiety to have 
their children educated all the power of the priesthood has 
failed to repress, the Protestant clergy have made exertions and 
sacrifices, to an amount which the public have neither under- 
stood nor appreciated, for the purpose of affording the poor such 
an education as they are but too thankful to receive: and they 
have, notwithstanding the opposition of the priests, sueeeceded to 
a wonderful extent, considering that they are unaided by govern- 
ment, and at the same time opposed by difficultics and obstacles 
of so many sorts and from such a variety of causes. A brief 
glance at the leading points in the history of education in Ireland 
during the last half century, will make these observations clearer. 

I would here repeat most distinctly, that we have the most 
unquestionable evidence, in the amount of knowledge possessed 
by the middle-aged and old of the farming and labouring popula- 
tion in Ireland in the present day, that education in the mere 
elementary parts of secular learning was by no means so defi- 
cient thirty or forty years ago, compared with the opportunities 
the same classes have had of late years of procuring such in- 
struction as might have been supposed, Some persons have 
even felt reason to believe, that in the beginning of the present 
century there was a greater proportion of the lower wo te in- 
structed in these simple elements of learning in Ireland than 
in England. Be that as it may, no one can deny the fact that 
hedge schools, in which reading, writing, and arithmetic were 
taught, existed in considerable numbers, and were very gene- 
rally attended by the children of the poor, In process of time, 
however, partly through that increasing feeling of the import- 
ance of religious instruction which characterized the period, 
partly from the conviction that a religious education would 
prove the cure and re ‘medy for the ills of Ireland, the Pro- 
testant clergy made increased exertions to provide schools, 
in which there might be insured to the children of the poor 

good sound teaching in secular matters, accompanied in all 
eases by instruction in the Seriptures. Government assisted 
their endeavours. In 1806, a parliamentary grant was made 
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to the Association for Discountenancing Vice; and in 1814, 


another grant was made to the Kildare Place Society. The 
part which this last society bore in the education of the people, 
is well known. It had its faults; but the people were delighted 
with its schools; they were crowded with Roman-catholic chil- 
dren, who not only were willing and pleased to read the Scriptures, 
but (notwithstanding the opposition of the priests) felt the 
greatest interest in learning them by heart. A curious illustra- 
tion of this is afforded in a remark made by a little boy, whom 
the priest compelled to give up his Testament. The poor child 
renounced his treasure with reluctance, but remarked, that he 
had one comfort at any rate, that the priests could not take 
from him the chapters in the beginning of St. Matthew’s Gos- 
pel, which he had learned by heart. This was a fair instance 
of the state of feeling; the schools were most popular amongst 
the people, and they have left their mark after them in the 
neighbourhoods in which they existed. For seventeen years 
the society worked vigorously and successfully. The priests, 
too, were beginning to feel their opposition useless, when (by 
that sad fatality which seems to have so often bewitched the 
minds of those who had the power to aid the struggles of the 
Protestant clergy for the regeneration of Ireland,) the scheme 
of a national system of education, which was to sacrifice so 
much to the Romish priests, was devised. Whether the priests 
received private intimation of the intentions of government, or 
whether, by their own far-sighted sagacity, they foresaw what 
was to take place, I do not pretend to conjecture ;—one thing, 
however, is certain, that precisely as ¢f they had been told what 


they should do in order to make out a ease for the advocates of 


concession, they united in one general and simultaneous effort 
to clear the Roman-catholice children out of the schools of the 
Kildare-place Society, from one end of Ireland to the other. 
The priests left no means untried to effect their purpose. They 
resorted to downright violence—to the most awful imprecations 
—to such curses as could only be uttered by men like a priest 
in my own neighbourhood, who tore the New Testament to 
pieces in the chapel before his congregation, and then taking 
one of the eandles which was burning beside him on the altar, 

and turning it upside down, held it melting until it was extin- 
guished, praying at the same time fervently, that the Almighty 
would melt in hell-fire the soul of the man who read that book, 

as that candle was melting in his hand. With such appalling 
language the children were cursed for attending the schools, 
and the parents for allowing them to attend. Nay, the priests 
went farther, if personal assaults can be considered a further 

outrage on human liberty ;—they stood on the roads near the 
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schools, and laid wait for the Roman-catholie children who 
attempted to persevere in their attendance, and flogged them 
with their horsewhips. ‘This plan was not without effect. The 
parents, as they have often done, withheld their children for a 
while, hoping that soon the priests’ rage would cool ; and thus 
the brutality of the priests having effected (even for the time) a 
simultaneous withdrawal of the children from the schools, the 
happy moment was seized, and the national scheme of educa- 
tion was brought forward. The necessity for the measure was 
alleged upon the ground of this simultaneous withdrawal of the 
children of Roman catholics from the scriptural schools ; but 
whether the children were withdrawn in consequence of the 
priests having obtained information of the intention of govern- 
ment to propose the new system of national education, or the 
system of national education scheme was devised in conse- 
quence of the general withdrawal of the children, has never been 
clearly shown yet. One thing, however, is certain, that if, 
instead of introducing the scheme of national education, the 
government had simply afforded funds for establishing as many 
additional schools as would have been sufficient for the educa- 
tion of the people, the priest’s curse would have gradually lost 
its terrors from being overstrained, and the population generally 
would have availed themselves of a sound seriptural education. 
The proof of this is to be found in the results which did take 
place in the scriptural schools immediately established by the 
clergy, with the aid of pious and charitable individuals. ‘The 
attendance of Roman-eatholies rapidly increased, notwithstand- 
ing all the priests could do, and although there were now 
national schools established near at hand, and supplied with 
every convenience and school requisite which the children could 
need. This is the simple and literal fact. As soon as the 
government withdrew their assistance from all scriptural schools, 
and established the national schools, as those which alone 
they would support, the Protestant clergy, true to the trust 
which God had placed in their hands, resolved to establish a 
sound system of education under the immediate direction and 
superintendence of the Chureh. ‘This accordingly they did, 

and God prospered their work. And though the funds to be 
provided were chiefly drawn from the re duced incomes of the 
clergy themselves, without any other aid than what was furnished 
by the voluntary subscriptions which the public and the friends of 
religious education in E ngland and Tre land were induced by a 
simple re presentation of the circumstances to contribute, still a 
most efficient body of schools was established. Nay more, the 
Very strongest testimony was afforded to the exce Jlency of the 
instruction given, and the value set upon it by the Irish people 

Vou. NNNIV.—October, 1848, 
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at large, for, in spite of all the priests could do to prevent 
them, and with the national school at hand to send their chil- 
dren to if they wished, still thousands of Roman-catholic 
parents have preferred to send their children to the Church 
Kducation School. As a historical fact, this ought always to 
be remembered. 

The priests and the government thought that were the 
national education scheme once established, all the Roman- 
catholic children would be withdrawn from the Protestant 
schools. Government also seemed to have anticipated that there 
would be a union of Protestant and Roman-catholic children 
receiving education together all over Ireland. The very oppo- 
site was the result. The Protestant clergy were driven to 
establish scriptural schools for their parishes, and at these 
schools, not only the children of their own flocks almost with- 
out exception have attended, but thousands of Roman-catholic 
children also. It was their schools—the schools of the Church 
KMdueation Society—which became the schools where umited 
education was really seen, whilst the government were obliged 
publicly to admit, that, as a system of united education, the 
National Education Society had failed. It might, perhaps, be 
supposed, however, that this result was only the effect of the 
first zealous efforts of the clergy, when burning with indignation 
at the manner in which a Protestant government had devised a 
plan so palpably discouraging to the promotion, and even the 
preservation of the Protestant religion. But that these good 
effects in the Chureh education schools were by no means the 
effects of mere novelty, or a sudden burst of zeal, we shall pre- 
sently see. Lest, however, any should think that it is too much 
to say that the National School system was in itself calculated to 
discourage Protestantism, let us hear one whose testimony 
cannot but have weight in this matter. In the year 1838, when 
the National School system had been in operation for more 
than six years, a select committee of the House of Lords hay- 
ing been appomted to inquire into the working of the system, 
and a great mass of evidence having been laid before the com- 
mittee > ona motion of the Bishop of Exeter, “'That the work- 
ing of the system had tended to the undue encouragement of 
the Roman-catholic, and to the discouragement of the Pro- 
testant religion in Ireland,” the Duke of Wellington, who was 
one of the select committee, said—* / cannot help thinking that 
there ts great truth in the resolution moved by the right rev. prelate, 
that the system has operated as a discouragement to the Protestant 
religion in Treland.” ‘Ten years ago, this was the deliberate 
conviction of the Duke of Wellington on the full investigation 
of the subject. In truth, nothing but the extraordinary zeal 
and indefatigable exertions of the Protestant clergy, favoured, 
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as they have been, by the blessing of the Almighty, could have 
preserved the children of the poor Protestants of Ireland from 
learning popery in the national schools ; but the burst of indig- 
nation which they felt at the first withdrawal of all British 
countenance and aid from their exertions for the religious edu- 
cation of the poor committed to their charge, gave place to a reso- 
lution, which neither their own pecuniary difficulties, nor the whole 
weight and influence of government have been able to overcome, 
that they themselves would be true and faithful to their poor 
flocks. For sixteen long years their zeal has never tired ; but 
rather with an increasing energy—by quiet, unostentatious, but 
laborious and self-denying exertions, they have provided, to 
the utmost of their abilities, a sound religious education for the 
lower orders in their parishes. They have acted according to 
the spirit of the exhortation given by their venerated primate 
at the public meeting of the society in Dublin, in the year 
1843. “Iam aware,” said his grace, “ that much disappoint- 
ment has been experienced in consequence of this society not 
having obtained assistance from Parliament. But I trust no 
one is discouraged, or dismayed, or disposed to cast reproaches 
on others, on this account. No.—Instead of raising our voices 
against the measure that has been dealt to us, let us set 
ourselves with the more earnestness to supply by our per- 
sonal exertions, and out of our own resources, the want of a 
grant from the public purse. We shall not be able to effect as 
much good, as if we had the countenance and support of the 
state ; but let us endeavour to do well, and with cheerfulness, all 
the good that it is in our power to do.” Such was the truly 
Christian advice of the head of the Insh Church—the clergy 
have aeted according to it; and, when we consider the difficult 
and discouraging circumstances in which they have been placed, 
wonderful and amazing has been their success. 

They have provided for their parishes not only sufficient 
education for the Protestant portion of them, but to a great 
extent for the children of the Roman-catholics also, who 
have flocked to them in great numbers; and had there been 
only funds sufficient for the establishment of schools, not 
merely near the parish church, but in the wild hills and glens, 
many thousands more of Roman-catholics would gladly and 
gratefully have availed themselves of the advantage. Yes, truly ; 
and the disposition is increasing day by day. It was no new 
and short-lived zeal in the clergy that induced them at first to 
endeavour, by some peculiar exertion, to attract a great number 
of Roman-catholies to their schools, as if they had raised up 
their schools in rivalry of those established by government. 
On the contrary, it was a cool, and calm, and deliberate putting 
lorth of that energy which their consciences and their judgment 
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told them was demanded by the circumstances of the case ; an 
energy that has not diminished but increased, just in proportion 
as the circumstances of the case have demanded greater zeal. 

And what has been the result? Instead of the Protestant part of 
the population relapsing into Popery, or being imbued with a 
spirit of rebellion, they are perhaps the most striking instance 

at this moment which the world can afford, of a body of pea- 
santry educated in the fear of God. Humble, industrious, and 
orderly in their habits, not all the cold neglect and discourage- 

ment with which they have been treated, nor the preference 
openly and unreservedly shown to Roman-catholies by the 
powers that be, nor the efforts that have been made to seduce 
them from their allegiance, have made them either forgetful of 
their duties as British subjects, or disloyal to their Queen. 
Though sufferers to a great extent during the late calamitous 
seasons, they have cheerfully submitted to see the money of 
Protestant England given largely for the relief of the Roman- 
catholics around them, whilst they themselves, though but a 
shade less afflicted, have been often, to a great extent, passed by 
and neglected. ©And,—what on some accounts it is still more 
encouraging to remark,—in this humble, and peaceable, and well 
regulated spirit, the Roman-catholics, who have been educated in 
the schools of the Protestant clergy, have been found to partici- 
pate ; whilst great numbers of Roman-catholics, thus brought, 
from day to day, to see more distinctly the blessings of pure 
religion, have abandoned a church associated in their minds 
but too generally with falsehood, and violence, and disloyalty, 

and the yoke of a grasping and ambitious priesthood, and have 
in silence and quietness sought and found repose in the fold 
of the Established Church. 

Let us now take a view of the operations of the National 
Education Board, from its commencement to the present day. 
It is by thus viewing the two systems, as they have worked side 
by side in Ireland, that we can judge of their comparative merits. 
The one, enjoying all the advantages of an annually increasing 
parliamentary grant, has totally failed in the great object of the 
moral improvement and united education of the people; whilst 
the other, though struggling under the manifold difficulties 
which are inseparable from its being wholly dependant on the 
voluntary principle, has raised up—as extensively as its crippled 
means enable it to act—a well educated, contented, loyal, and 
industrious body of peasantry. It is thus, I say, by a compari- 
son of results that we shall be enabled to form a Correct judg- 
ment respecting the merits or demerits of either system. What 
then has been the history of the National Education system 
from its commencement to the present hour?) What was the first 

cause of its birth * What was the object with which it set out! 
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What was the mode by which it proposed to accomplish that 
object? and how has it succeeded? The answer to these ques- 
tions will give a correct view of the history and operations of 
the National Board. The first cause of the project being set on 
foot, as I have already observed, was the hostility of the Romish 
priesthood to a scriptural education. It is all important to 
understand this fact. Some have supposed that the measure 
originated in consequence of an objection on the part of the 
population to their children being taught to read the Scriptures. 
But this is totally to mistake the fact. It was the priests and 
not the parents that objected. Others have supposed that the 
opposition of the priests was caused by their objection to the 
children of their flocks being instructed in the peculiar tenets of 
the Church of England. But this is as great a mistake as the 
other, It can be most clearly proved that the objection made 
by the priests to the schools of the Kildare-place Society was 
simply this, that they made it imperative that every child learn- 
ing to read should read the Holy Scriptures. It was not that 
the children were forced to learn the peculiar tenets of the 
church, for it is a well known fact that the Kildare-place Society 
gave no such directions to the masters employed under it—nay, 
on the contrary, the peculiar characteristic of the constitution 
of the Society was the extreme degree of care with which they 
yielded to the religious prejudices and wishes of the childrens’ 
parents. They even went so far as to admit the Douay trans- 
lation of the New Testament, instead of the authorized version. 
Nay, more, they even allowed Roman-catholic masters to be 
appointed to their schools in many places, on the sole condition 
that they should make the children read the Scriptures every 
day. So that it is most manifest that the objection, which the 
priests entertained against the Kildare-place Society, was not 
that any effort was made to teach the Roman-catholic children 
the Catechism, or formularies of the Church of England, but 
sunply, because it was an invariable rule of the Society that the 
children in their schools should learn to read the Bible, either 
in the authorized version, or in that of Douay. This was the 
real point in dispute. This was the stumbling-block which 
could never be got over. But again, I repeat it—it must not 
be supposed that this objection to the reading of the Scriptures 
was made by the peop/e—it was made by the priests alone. 

Had the people objected to a scriptural education, they would 
not have sent their children to the schools in thousands as they 
did; but they had no objection of the sort. On the contrary the 
people generally—that is, the Roman-catholics, for it is these 
alone we are contemplating,—liked to send their children to the 
scriptural schools ; and even persisted in doing so, in despite of 
scolding and flogging and cursing of the most frightful kind, 
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And when, at last, the final effort was to be made to withdraw 
the Roman-catholic children from all scriptural schools (just 
pre ‘vious to the establishment of the National Education Board) 
it was found ne cessary to use exertions even more yigorous than 
had been ever used before—the children were not only flogged 
and cursed, but they were told by the priest that he would turn 
them into donkeys, or goats, or sods of turf ; and thus superstl- 
tious terror and bodily fear were enlisted in the task of driving 
and foreing the children from schools which they preferred, but 
which the priests detested. It was this inveterate hostility of the 
Romish priests against all schools where the Scriptures were read, 
that first gave birth to the National Board of Education. It can- 
not be too clearly stated, nor can any repetition be superfluous 
which will impress it upon the minds of those who wish to act 
upon principle, and desire that the British nation should be a 
nation ruled by the fear of God, that it was the hatred of serip- 
tural edueation which the of Rome always manifests, 
that gave birth to the National Education scheme in Lreland. 

W hat then was the object in view in establishing the sys- 
tem? It is right that the public should know what the obje ct 
really was, when stripped of all those adventitious consider- 
ations which have so greatly tended to mystify the matter. It 
is right that on such a subject as this we should lay aside all 
reserve in discussing the conduct and motives of public men. 
Some may say, that those who originated the National E.ducatinn 
scheme had a sincere wish to govern the country in the wisest 
way. ‘They may say, that these statesmen, believing that united 
education, in such a country as Ireland, was an object of the 
greatest importance as the likeliest me thod of quieting religious 
and political animosities, at the same time had a settled con- 
viction, that united education (that is, the education of Protestants 
and Roman-eatholics together in the same schools) would be 
the result of the new system. It may be said that those who 
devised the National Educational system thought secular in- 
struction, apart from religious edue ‘ation, a most likely means 
of civilizing the Irish nation, and banishing hatred and outrage 
and murder fromthe land. But every one of these suppositions 
contains in it a certain amount of delusion. The first origin- 
ators of the scheme did, we may grant, wish to govern the 
country in the wisest way ; but, alas, it was the wisdom of mere 
political expediency, which could imagine it to be possible to 
effect what has been aimed at now for so many years without 
the slightest advantage gained, namely, to govern Ireland 
through the Romish priests The real obje ot in this new scheme 
of education w: as to please » them, and vield to their prejudices ; 
and so it was decided to prohibit the use of the Bible as a book 
for general and indiscriminate instruction, because they hated it. 
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As to the united education of Protestants and Roman Catholies, 
the government may have thought that it would result from their 
new plan,— —although they could easily have ascertained the con- 
trary if they had allowed the experience of the bishops and 
clergy of the Irish church to have any weight in their deliber- 
ations. But that they can not attach so much importance to that 
part of the plan as is commonly imagined, is evident, because, 
now that they have proved that their scheme has utterly and 
entirely and most remarkably failed in this respect, they have 
not been in the least moved from their plan by that result. 
Again, it seems incredible that they could have flattered them- 
selves that civilization and morality would follow from merely 
teaching the poor reading, writing, ‘and arithmetic, because they 
saw reading, writing, and arithmetic taught in the numerous 
hedge-schools of the day without producing any such result. No 
—the truth is, that the idea had taken hold of a certain political 
party, that Ireland could never be governed by England, except 
through the Romish priesthood, and they determined to take 
the Romish hierarchy into their counsels, and for that purpose 
it was resolved to sacrifice that principle which is above all 
others hateful to the Romish priesthood, namely, that the Bible 
is a necessary book in the instruction and cdueation of the 
children of the poor. 

Let us now inquire what was the mode by which it was pro- 
posed to gain the object of gratifying the desire of the Romish 
priesthood? It was by withdrawing “all aid from the scriptural 
schools, and establishing, under government patronage, schools 
in which the Seriptures should not be admitted to be taught, as 
a necessary book of instruction for the young, but in which 
there might be read, instead of the Bible, extracts of such pas- 
sages from it as did not militate against Roman-catholic doc- 
trines or displease the Roman-catholic priests. ‘To these 
schools every possible assistance was to be given; much more 
than had ever been given to the scriptural se thools which had 
been patronized before. Every possible sacrifice was to be 
made, in order to enable these national schools to succeed. 
The clergy of the Church were no longer to be treated by the 
government as the recognised and authorized teachers of the 
Whole nation. ‘They were to be recognised only as the clergy 
of a sect, and the Romish priests were to be looked upon and 
treated as the legitimate and authorized pastors of the people. 

Such was the plan by which the wishes of the Romish priest- 
hood, respecting the education of the people, were to be fully 
and completely gratified. Let us now inquire, what has been 
the result of the whole scheme? how has it succeeded? and 
What have been the fruits which the nation has derived from an 
experiment so utterly at variance with the principles of a Pro- 
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testant government, and so incompatible with the advancement 
of true religion? ‘The system has had time enough for a full 
and fair trial, for it has been in operation now fifteen years ; 
and certainly, as far as those objects which were put forward as 
the ostensible objects of the government, in establishing the 
system, are concerned, the united education of the Protestants 
and Roman-catholics, and the moral and social improvement of 
the Roman-catholic peasantry, the national education system 
in Ireland has altogether failed. As to the point of united 
education, which the government seemed at first to consider of 
so very great importance, nothing can be more remarkable than 
the utter and entire failure of the system. Whilst all other 
systems of education in Ireland have been, to a considerable 
extent, successful upon this point, the National Board has been 
utterly and entirely a disappointment. The Kildare-place 
Society, which was the society patronized by government betore 
the National Board was formed, was enabled to carry out this 
very object of united education to a great extent. The Church 
Mducation Society, which has been formed sinee, has most 
remarkably succeeded. ‘The Hiberman School Society, which, 
whatever were the defects of its system, has done much good, 
was also very successful in drawing together Protestants and 
Roman-eatholics to receive scriptural instruction im the same 
schools. ‘The government system alone has been altogether 
without suecess in this most important part of the great design 
with which it was said to be formed. Not all the comforts of a 
well-built school-house, not all the advantages of a good supply 
of books, could induce the poor Protestants of Lreland to send 
their children to the national schools. Nay, | have even known 
cases In which the master of the national school was a good 
scholar and a most careful teacher, whilst the master of the 
Church Education School was inefficient, careless, and dull, 
and vet never for a moment did the Protestant poor contem- 
plate the possibility of their sending their children to any but a 
scriptural school. ‘The Presbyterian ministers, and a few clergy- 
men of the Chureh in some parts of Lreland, have indeed been 
indueed to establish schools in connexion with the National 
Board; but it is notorious that they have not been schools in 
which united education has been carried on. 

And as respects the civilization and moral improvement of 
the children who are or have been edueated in these schools, 
it is, alas, still a desideratum. Were it not for the very large 
body of police located through Ireland, there would be more of 
plunder and bloodshed in Ireland at the present moment than 
there ever was at any former period of her history. Strange to 
say, the young men now coming to years, and beginning to 
think and act for themselves, are far worse and more depraved 
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than the older men who were instructed in the so-much con- 
demned hedge-schools. And, as to the prevalence of false 

hood and perjury, nothing can be more awful than the total dis- 
regard of truth, and the utter contempt for the sanctity of an 
oath, amongst the young people who are trained by the Roman- 
catholic clergy. A remarkable proof of this was afforded lately 
within my own knowledge and in my own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. A Roman-catholic gentleman was speaking to one 
of the Church Education schoolmasters of the parish, respecting 
the manner in which the priest allowed the poor of his flock to 
grow up in ignorance of the common principles of truth and 
honesty; and, as a proof of the truth of what he stated, he 
told the schoolmaster that he was satisfied he could find, in the 
townland on which he himself resided, half-a-dozen. Roman-ca- 
tholics who would agree to perjure themselves for half-a-crown. 
But why need we seek, in a remote country parish, for proof in 
this matter, when the difficulty of obtaining an honest verdict 
from a jury, if a Roman-catholic is left upon it, is matter of 
notoriety to the whole civiized world. In fact, when we couple 
these things with the fact that several of the national school- 
masters themselves have been found to be either leaders or 
active members in the seditious clubs, what can we say 
respecting the civilization or moral improvement of the people 
by means of such a system? 

But let us see, how has the scheme succeeded in what was the 
real object of the originators—viz., the gratification of the Romish 
priests. And here again, let it not be thought unfair to speak 
of this as the real object of those who originated the scheme of 
national education. No doubt they persuaded themselves that 
their real object in this matter was to govern the country wisely, 
and they originated this plan, because they considered it the 
wisest and best mode of carrying on the government of the 
country in the matter of education. But why did they consider 
itso? Simply because it pleased the Romish priests. ‘This was 
the grand desideratum at the time. The friends of true religion 
did not require the sacrifice of the Bible as a book of instrue- 
‘ion, but the priests did; and the great object of the day was to 
contrive to please them. But how did the government succeed 
in this object? No doubt, the priests were pleased at the time, 
to find that all the money granted by government for the edu- 
cation of the poor in Ireland was for the future to be expended 
on a scheme of education in which the Bible was not to be a 
book of instruction for the young. Moreover, they saw clearly 
that the clergy of the Church would never consent to become 
parties to such a scheme; and that therefore, practically, the 
disposal of government patronage and money would fall entirely 
into their own hands; or that at the worst, having been once 
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recognised by the British government as the pastors of the Lrish 
people, and having some of their bishops placed on the National 
Board, with authority equal to that of the bishops of the 
Church, they would be able eventually to bring matters about 
as they might wish, It is not very surprising that the Romish 
priesthood should see so far into the probable course of events 
in their favour; for it is only what any person of ordinary 
sagacity must have anticipated from such a commencement. 
They did foresee it, and, of course, they were so far pleased, 

even in the very outset. And as they expected, they found that 
the bishops and clergy of the Church, almost to a man, refused 
to connect themselves with this new scheme of education, and 
that they had the matter altogether in their own hands; they 
found, in fact, that they were able to make the money granted 
by the British government for the purpose of education in Lre- 
land, almost entirely subservient to the education of the people 
in the principles of Romanism; that they were able to establish 
their schools in their chapel yards, and in nunneries and monas- 
teries; thus not only making them exclusively Romish schools 
at first, but rendering it quite impossible that they could ever 
become anything else. No wonder that the government suc- 
ceeded in pleasing the Roman-catholie priesthood, when they de- 

termined to persevere both in upholding a system which brought 
the education of the people so completely under their control, and 
in discountenancing every other. Whether their political suc- 

cess in pleasing the priests has been productive of those further 
consequences which it was hoped would follow, is altogether a 
different question, It is to be feared that fifteen years of 
seditious agitation and disturbance, terminating, as every rational 
person had foreseen that it must, in open treason and rebellion, 
prove the contrary. 

It may be said, however, that the government calculated upon 
the Protestant clergy joining in the scheme—that they hoped to 
have made the practical working of the system different from 
what it has proved. But could it be expected, or rather can it 
be believed, that the government of the day expected, that the 
Protestant clergy would so act? Did they even trouble them- 
selves to inquire whether they would or not? They did not. 
In point of fact, they never could have expected that the clergy 
would resign that which, since the time of the Reformation, they 
have ever held to be the glory of the Church, and the great bul- 
wark of their religion-—namely, the placing of the Bible in the 
hands of all, It is rather to be feared, that they had calculated 
upon the probable alienation of the Protestant clergy from their 
new plan; but that they had made up their minds that, provided 
the Romish priests were pleased, it was not of so much conse- 
quence about the rest. 1 know that it has often been said, that 
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the Protestant clergy made a great mistake in refusing to join 
the government in the scheme of national education ; for that, if 
they had adopted it, they might have controlled the priests, and 
made the whole w orking of the system different from what it is, 
But those who thus speak, mistake the disposition of the Romish 
priests, and, indeed, of the Protestant clergy too. They do not 
know that the body of Protestant cler rgy in Ireland would rather 
lay down their lives than allow the children of their flocks to be 
deprived of the Bible as a book of instruction, and that the 
Romish priests would rather submit to any sacrifice than allow 
themselves to be so controlled. And well is it for the country, 
that the Protestant clergy acted as they did. They have shown 
what the fruits of Church education really are. They have demon- 
strated to the whole world the blessing of a really united education, 
by producing amongst the peasantry of the rising generation a 
body of orderly, contented, and industrious poor people, friendly 
and kind to each other in all their intercourse through life ; and 
though differing in creed, yet (from having from childhood been 
instructed in the Scriptures, and having read the Bible in class 
together in the Church Education Schools), willing to bear with 
each other in their common points of difference, and to practise 
together those golden precepts of the gospel which they both 
alike received. They have been able, by standing aloof from 
the national education system, to do even more—they have held 
up, before the Roman-catholic population of the country, the 
striking difference which exists between the two systems of 
education ; and they have induced them, to a wonderful extent, 

to reject the evil and to choose the good. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Noctes Dominice ; or Sunday-night Reading made applicable to the Proper 
Lessons for Sundays throughout the year. Compiled trom various Authors, by 
the Hon. Sir Edward Cust. London: Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 627. 


Tris is a really good and useful book, and is well suited either for 
private reading or as an accompaniment to family worship on Sunday. 
In the country especially, where the attendance of a family at even- 
ing services in a distant church may not alw ays be practicable, this 
work will be found a most valuable help. It is beautifully printed in 
a large bold type. 

Sir Edward Cust has explained his motives in undertaking this 
Work in his preface, and it is gratifying to us to have an opportunity 
of quoting a passage so expressive of the pious and benevolent feel- 
ing of the author. 
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“If it should be inquired, whether a work of this nature would not have 
been better carried out by a duly educated clergyman, rather than by a man 
of the court and camp like myself, I reply unhesitatingly in the aflirmative ; 
nor should I have had the temerity to have volunteered to have beaten a field 
which, ‘ wide in itself, has hitherto been little explored,’ and for which I know 
myself to be so little competent, but that | have been waiting for years, that 


one better qualified would enterprise it. Indeed, the mere announcement of 


my intention has drawn from many personal friends the remark, that a work 
of the kind was very much wanted. The original sketch of this publication 
supplied for several years the void which I lamented; and whilst 1 frankly 
admit my own unfitness to supply it, I must be permitted, as a father and 
master of a family, to claim the right to appreciate it. I have now finished 
it (if | may so speak) into a framed picture, in the hope that it may be found 
equally useful to others; and | wish | might be able by this attempt to induce 
some one of superior resources to follow out this style of art; for, (to continue 
the metaphor,) although my pencil might be soon outdone, yet I should be 
contented with the reputation of a Hudson, if 1 could have a Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds for my follower. 

‘| must candidly acknowledge, that I did hesitate for a moment, whether 
it might not have been better to have published anonymously, rather than to 
put the name of a military man toa work so wholly out of his profession—but 
it was only for a moment ;—I felt abashed and sclf-condemned at a weakness 
I could not justify, when I reflected * Whose I am, and Whom I serve ;’ that 
He ‘had covered my head in the day of battle; and that, so far from con- 
demning a calling to which | have the honour to belong, He had vouchsafed 
to pronounce a man to be ‘after His own heart,’ who, although a prophet 
and a king, was also a soldier, and a gallant soldier too.” (Pref. p. v.) 


There can be no doubt that a work of this sort has been very much 
wanted, The generality of sermons and commentaries are by no 
means suited for family reading. And we are not sure but that an 
intelligent and educated layman was more likely to feel what are most 
needed, and to understand the sort of book most fitted to the wants 


and the tastes of persons of his own class, than the generality of 


clergymen would be. After an explanation (which it is unnecessary 
to transcribe) of his reason for choosing the title Noctes Dominice for 
his work, Sir E, Cust proceeds— 


“ The arrangement that I have adopted is that of the Biblical year, com- 
mencing on Septuagesima Sunday, with the history of the Creation, and pur- 
suing the Old Testament history with the ‘ Proper Lessons for Sundays 
throughout the year,’ until they are selected from ‘ Proverbs,’ when L have 
departed from the course, in order to follow out the Jewish history to the 
opening of that of the New Testament; but I have occasionally gone aside to 

take up the personal history of the prophets, and upon the three last Sundays 

after Easter, when Deuteronomy i is continuously read, and on the Sundays in 
Advent, and after Epiphany, when the Lessons are taken in a succession from 
chapters in Isaiah, | have been obliged to seek for matter arising out of some 
single verse of those ‘ appointed to be read,’ either at the Morning or Evening 
I’rayer. 

‘** | have been exceedingly desirous that I should not be judged guilty of the 
presumption of expounding Scripture, and, accordingly, I have called myself 
the compiler, rather than the author of this work ; because almost the entire 
letterpress will be found to be a selection from the printed works of other 
authors, and this, indeed, to a greater extent than will appear by the references ; 
for the composition having been originally put together for private use, I have 
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lost, and have not been able to recover, some of the authorities whose senti- 
ments I have adopted. 

“If any profits should be derived to me from this publication, it is my inten- 
tion to dedicate them towards the maintenance and endowment of a small 
chapel in the West Indies, which I have erected on my own property, for the 
accommodation of the creole farmers and labourers of the adjoining estates. 
This chapel has been, and still is, supported by the liberality of the venerable 
societies of the church; but I am desirous of relieving their funds of this 
charge, in order that they may be rendered more generally available for the 
high purposes they so nobly serve, that of extending the blessings of a settled 
church amongst the nations that are under the rule or influence of Great 
Britain.” (Pref. p. vii.) 


We should be glad, indeed, if this little notice, by helping to make 
so useful a book more generally known, should in any degree aid in 
promoting the benevolent object to which the author has dedicated 
the profits arising from the publication, His design is further ex- 
plained in the passage which we shall transcribe from his Introduc- 
tion. Having noticed the mistakes which have been made with regard 
to the proper employment of Sunday, and the value of the Hol 
Scriptures, and the suitableness of the various parts of the Old Testa- 


ment history to suggest edifying and instructive topics for meditation, 
he proceeds as follows :— 


“Without, therefore, putting forward any dogmatical injunctions for the 
proper observances of the seventh day, the object of this work is to afford a 
resource to those who, for their own especial requirements, desire to entertain 
the reflections that naturally arise out of the well-known episodes of the 
Bible, for a Sunday-night occupation ; as, also, it may be, to excite the con- 
versation of a domestic circle on points that lead to useful and entertaining 
instruction, well suited to the consolatory consideration of an after-existence. 
But there are many heads of families who mark the Sunday evenings by some 
exercises of religious meditation to their assembled households. There cannot 
be a more deeply interesting sight, than to see a venerable nobleman or gentle- 
man in the midst of his dependents and retainers, acting over again, as in the 
patriarchal times, the office of high priest in his own family; and it is a 
matter of just pride to Englishmen, for it is believed to be wholly national ; 
neither the great, nor even the middle classes of other countries, have as yet 
acquired a practice so well calculated to keep alive an attachment of the best 
and most legitimate influence between the upper and lower classes of society. 
But many who feel the propriety and usefulness of thus marking the Sunday 
evening, are at a loss to know what to read to their families. Church sermons 
are generally too didactic for domestic use, and, not to speak it disrespectfully, 
they are seldom so interesting as their sound doctrine may be instructive. 
Why this should be the case of the works of men, remarkable as our church 
divines are for a cultivation quite equal, if not superior to other classes of our 
people, it is not easy to divine, unless it be that the sermons that are published 
are mostly written to be delivered ; and it is clear that a sermon loses much 
when it is not preached, but read, especially by a different person than the 
author, and, as may often be the case, not read very well. It certainly can- 
not be attributed to the subject ; for Scripture abounds in all the elements of 
the most fascinating literature: narrative, dialogue, history, poetic imagery, 
all of which convey Divine truth under the most agreeable and captivating 
forms; nor can there be any impropriety in seeking out such adventitious aid, 
when we know that our blessed Lord Himself did not disdain to amuse by 
parable, in order to render His instruction more palatable to His hearers. 
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Before meeting with the passage in Dr. Blair’s Lectures on Elocution, which 
is prefixed to these readings, it was thought that much general and amusing 
information might be extracted from the Bible, that could be profitably inter- 
twined with useful religious inference and instruction. The Old Testament 
appeared to offer the most easy storehouse from whence to derive such a 
supply ; but it will scarcely be credited. how difficult it is to meet with ser- 
mons (comparatively with the mass published) that relate to this division of 
Scripture. A copy of the Bible was interleaved for the purpose of assisting 
these labours, and, it will scarcely be credited, that out of some four or five 
hundred sermons, 'the pages of the Old Testament, with the exception of the 
Psalms and Proverbs, appeared almost blank ; whilst those of the Epistles in 
the New Testament, and especially some favourite passages, are crowded with 
references. No doubt, however, our theological literature contains many 
works of unquestionable value, that treat of the earlier portion of the Bible ; 
but it must be admitted, that there is much that occurs to every one, as he 
listens in the church services to the Proper Lessons, that he would wish to be 
made more clear to him, and much that he would like to have it in his power 
to communicate to his children and servants. It would be very generally 
acceptable, if the useful and entertaining instruction which is stored up in the 
well-informed minds of our clergy, were given out to their congregations in 
elucidation of Cld Testament history ; for surely it may be presumed that the 
beautiful episodes of Scripture story were recorded for the assurances of con- 
solation and protection to man under similar trials to those related. 

“To whatever extent, however, these sentiments may be acquiesced in, it 
should in fairness be borne in mind, that this publication is particularly in- 
tended for the cultivation of domestic piety; and as this 1s an object continu- 
ully urged upon the laity from the pulpit, the clergy are earnestly called upon 
to treat with indulgence an endeavour, however imperfect, to carry out their 
own injanctions.” (Introd. p. xxv.) 


The subject which is touched on in this paragraph is so important 
that we should have been glad to have quoted it on that account alone, 
There can be no doubt that there is ground for Sir E. Cust’s obser- 
vation, and that the lessons of the Old Testament are not so generally 
explained from the pulpit as they should be. And yet there are no 
topics more likely to engage the interest and keep alive the attention 
ofa congregation, to lead them to the study of their Bibles, or to pre- 
sent the opportunity for impressing and illustrating the doctrines of 
Christianity, than those suggested by the historical parts of the Old 
Testament. It was of the. Old ‘Testament that St. Paul said to 
Timothy, ‘from a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” Nor, indeed, can any one who is ignorant of the Old 
Testament compre hend the me aning of the create r part of the 
Gospels and Epistles. If the Old Testament were made greater usc 
of in the instruction of children in schools and private families, their 
general understanding of the principles and doctrines of religion 
would be much greater than it is, nor would they be so easily led 
astray by erroneous teachers. Indeed we believe it will be found 
true, asa general rule, to an extent of which few persons are conscious, 
that those bodies of C hristians which have separated themselves from 
the church are very rarely in the habit of reading the Old Testament 
either in private or public, and are, to a degree little suspected, 
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unacquainted with its contents, Sir Edward Cust has with great 
labour, and with much taste and judgment, compiled (to use the term 
his own modesty has adopted) a work which we trust may prove as 
extensively useful as he can desire ; but we are assured he will agree 
with us in feeling, that if the passage we have transcribed should 
prove the means of inducing any considerable number of clergymen 
to devote more of their sermons than they have hitherto given, to the 
elucidation of the Old-Testament history and prophecies, a benefit 
will be conferred on the church, far more extensive and permanent 
than any which he has anticipated from his own labours. 


Sketch of the Established Church in India, its Recent Growth, its Present State, 
and Prospects. By Edward Whitehead, M.A., Assistant Chaplain, 
H.E.1.C., formerly Domestic and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Madras. London, Rivingtons, 1848. Small 8vo., pp. 157. 


Tuis little volume comprehends a considerable quantity of information 
relative to both the English chureh in India and the native congrega- 
tion. It is divided into nine chapters, the first six relating to the 
church of the English,—its present position,—its gradual growth,— 
its ministry,—its churches and chapels,—its discipline and its wants. 
The three remaining chapters are devoted to the church of the natives, 
its present state—its prospect of increase, and its pressing wants. In 
so brief a notice as we can afford space for at present, we are obliged 
to content ourselves with little more than this enumeration of the con- 
tents of Mr. Whitehead’s volume, which is very clearly and judiciously 
written, and contains much to cheer and encourage all who are desirous 
to see the religion of the Church of England taking root and flourish- 
ing in the foreign dependencies of Great Britain. But there is one. 
subject which Mr, Whitehead has discussed in a manner which 
makes us anxious to transeribe one or two extracts we have marked 
as peculiarly deserving of attention. ‘The subject referred to is that 
of the mode in which the education of heathens should be conducted 
by Christian missionaries. ‘The questions, especially in a country so 
cireumstanced as India, will naturally present itself, whether it be the 
part of the missionary work to instruct Aeathen children at all in 
secular knowledge ;—whether the heathen should be amalgamated in 
the same schools with Christian pupils—and whether, in fine, by 
making philosophers of the heathen, the missionary is likely to make 
them Christians—and to find their intellectual cultivation a passport to 
religious faith, ‘These questions we have expressed pretty nearly in 
Mr. Whitehead’s own words, because by doing so we shall the better 
enable the reader to perceive the force of the remarks he offers in 
resolution of them, And we transcribe these remarks, not only on 
account of their good sense, but because the questions have in reality so 
much more close a connexion with the question of national education, 
both here and in Ireland, than might at first be imagined. 


“TI. The Scriptures hold out no encouragement to the idea, that 
human philosophy will ever prove the stepping-stone to the reception 
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of the Gospel. Nay, it is rather the contrary. Our Saviour bears 
record, that his truth was ‘hidden from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed to babes.’ St. Paul argues, that ‘not many wise men after 
the flesh are called: but God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise ; and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, to bring to nought things that are,’—in order 
‘that no flesh should glory in his presence ;’ and there is no apparent 
reason why the opposite weapon of fleshly wisdom, asa means of con- 
version, should have greater promise of success in encountering 
Hlindoo idolatry now, than it gained in St. Paul’s day against the 
subtle polytheism of Corinth and Athens. The call of Christianity 
throughout the New Testament is addressed to the moral, not the 
intellectual, part of man’s constitution,—and it would be difficult to 
name any test, or any example, wherein intellectual cultivation, per se, 
is either recommended, or recorded as a previous condition, or in any 
sense an engine of conversion, St. Paul was not converted when 
sitting a pupil at the feet of Gamaliel; indeed, the knowledge so 
gained,—though a most powerful instrument in his hands, after he had 
been converted by other means, and his mind had been humbled to the 
obedience of faith,—was, by his own acknowledgment, the sorest 
obstacle to his embracing the lowly faith of Christ crucified. Doubt- 
less, then, it is moral rather than intellectual training, which opens the 
heart to the reception of Christianity, according to our Lord’s own 
principle,—* If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God."* And believing, as all Scripture testifies, that 
religious faith and knowledge are the especial gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
and further, that the presence of the Holy Ghost is only witnessed by 
such good habits and fruits as St. Paul enumerates in his epistle to the 
Galatians,+ ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, 
temperance,’ we hold that we are bound, in our missionary efforts, to 
pursue the same course which is set forth for our guidance by the 
apostles, who did not make their court to man’s reasoning faculty by 
philosophical arguments, nor to his passions by the insinuating arts of 
human rhetoric, but ‘by manifestation of the truth commended them- 
selves to every man’s CONSCIENCE in the sight of God.’{ In strictly 
following their example we may hope for some measure of their 
success, 

“TI, Let it be considered, secondly, how little past experience bears 
witness to the belief, that Christianity may be promoted by the mere 
pursuit of secular knowledge.§ Not to recur again to the case of 
those Corinthian philosophers, whose pretence of wisdom St. Paul has 
exposed as obstacles to their reception of the Gospel, nor yet to follow 


“* John vii. 17. t Chap. v. 22, 23. 
“t 2 Cor. iv. 2. 

“$*A great deal, in truth, is going on here in the minds of the people :—but 
knowledge, or at least a smattering of everything is, I suspect, making a much 
more rapid progress than religion. People here argue as if mere secular know- 
ledge will lead to Christianity, as a matter of course. I do not gather any such 
result either from Scripture or experience: it leads much more naturally to some- 
thing else.—(Life of Bishop Middleton, vol. ii. p. 109.) 
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the history of Christianity in its early struggle with heathenism during 
the first four centuries of its existence, but to come nearer to our own 
times,—it is worthy of remark, that a shallow smattering of science 
(so called) has proved, during the last century, as bitter an enemy of 
revelation, as the deeper insight into the subject has evinced its truth, 
A superficial acquaintance with certain subjects of natural science has 
(it is well known) invariably in the first instance tended to call in 
question the testimony of Scripture, although it is certain, and has 
been very ably proved in a late course of lectures delivered at Rome 
‘on the connexion between science and revealed religion,’ that a fuller 
investigation, and more intimate acquaintance with such subjects, do, 
in every known instance, confirm the truth of Holy Scripture. The 
remark holds good eminently in the several pursuits of ethnography, 
or the comparative study of languages,—of the history of natural 
sciences, especially medicine, astronomy, and geology,—and of histo- 
rical and archeological researches, whereby some national pretences 
to an unscriptural antiquity (for instance, those of India, of China, 
and of Egypt) have been exposed, and the real history of those people 
proved to be completely reconcileable with the inspired history of the 
early world. But yet, if experience prove it thus true, ‘ that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing,’—a mere smattering (whose imme- 
diate tendency is to exalt and magnify reason as a guide and test of 
truth) cannot be (one would think) a suitable means of disposing a 
mind, otherwise indisposed, to bow to a revelation which demands the 
submission of reason in matters beyond its power to fathom. And it 
cannot be maintained that the highest attainments in science by the 
Hindoo youth are, after all, anything beyond a mere smattering. 
And to this d priort argument from past experience, the very insigni- 
ficant number of converts made by institutions thus conducted adds 
considerable foree. Inthe town of Calcutta aschool of this character, 
which has been established for the last fifteen years, and has averaged 
during that time from 900 to 1400 pupils daily, has hitherto produced 
less than twenty converts :*—in Madras, during ten years of its exist- 
ence, a similar school has adden fifteen converts to the Christian popu- 
lation of Southern India.t And although it is not set forth as by any 
means a general rule, that the degree of success is always a fair test of 
the value of this or any other system, yet when that system has long 
been conducted by earnest and able men,—when the first, and indeed 
only, object is indirectly to propagate the Gospel,—when, in addition 
toa high standard of secular education, a very considerable specula- 
tive knowledge of Christian doctrine is gained, and notwithstanding, a 
total want of anything like proportionate success is found,—the con- 


“* This is asserted on the testimony of the Reverend Krishne Mohane Banerjea, 
a Brahmin of the highest caste, educated partly at the school in question,—converted 
since, and now an exemplary and able clergyman of the Church of England. It 
uiay be added, on the same unimpeachable authority, that the number of converts 
made in the same time from students in the Hindoo college of Calcutta, whence all 
religious instruction is scrupulously excluded, is as great! 

““¢ Madras Native Herald, No. 24, for Nov. 21, 1846. 
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clusion 1s not unjustly drawn from experience, that such a system is, 
in some respect or other, not so well adapted, as its advocates believe it 
to be, to effect the purpose it aims at. 

“III. A third consideration is drawn from the known object with 
which heathen youth attend schools thus conducted. The thirst for 
information among the Hindoos is now so general and so absorbing, 
and European science is so highly rated by them, that they are found 
willing to undergo any process, or even to compromise any principle, 
in order to attain it, And thus they are content reluctantly to receive 
systematic training in Christian theology, for the sake of the accurate 
though elementary learning which is imparted to them in history, 
astronomy, and English literature generally. Add to this, the earnest 
desire, felt and acted upon by these youths, to fit themselves for em- 
ployment under the government, or in responsible mercantile situa- 
tions; which can only be done by first gaining a competent knowledge 
of the English language :—and with this object they will not refuse 
even to study the doctrines of the Cross, with the avowed (or at least 
intended) purpose of sneering at them, and in the same spirit, and 
partly for the same objects, as attempting to refute them. ‘Thus 
Christianity if studied by the infidel Hindoos much in the same 
spirit, and partly for the same objects, that an English youth masters 
the old polytheism of Greece or Rome, or as an Englishman in India 
investigates the principles of Brahminism, which he is striving to sub- 
vert. But in neither case is there anything like reverence or humility, 
And it is a thing which grates harshly on any pious and earnest mind, 
to see a Brahmin youth enter freely and dogmatically into all the 
gre at mysteries of C hristianity,—to hear him read an original essay 
in well-set terms of metaphysical philosophy on the atonement of our 
Blessed Lord, or on the sanctifying influences of the Holy Ghost, or 
on the incomprehensible doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, and find 
him probably displaying on each subject a very considerable amount 
of theological reading, and much speculative knowledge of Scripture, 

—and at the same time to be fully aware, that he believes it all to be 
‘a cunningly-devised fable, —and that he leaves the scene of scholastic 
display to have the poison he may have been unconsciously imbibing 
counteracted by the warnings of the family Gura (Hindoo priest); or 
changing his dress (as a Brahmin youth near Caleutta once confessed 
to the author) to ‘do poojic’ (i. e., offer worship) ‘to his idol,’ and to 
share in all the abominations, moral and social, of one of the most 
filthy idolatries which ever polluted thisearth. It does seem ‘ casting 
pearls before swine.’ It surely cannot be the way to make Christian 
men, God's blessing can scarcely be expected ona system, which 
exposes his great name to such dishonour. Whatsoever may be the 
results on a future generation, at present surely ‘the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles, through it. And if privileges mis- 
used, or despised, “do but heighten condemnation, surely it is awful 
matter for thought, whether the introduction of the heathen to the 
hnowledge of salvation by any such process as may stimulate them to 
reject it, or even make them indifferent whether they accept it, may 
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not prove to them hereafter far from a blessing ;—whether they may 
not become included under that class, who were called, but deli- 
berately despised the call, and be consequently, like Chorazin and 
Bethsaida, reserved for heavier judgment than the untanght and un- 
ealled heathen of Tyre and Sidon, or Sodom and Gomorrha. Surely 
in this view, if Christianity be taught at all, it ought first and fore- 
most, to be presented to heathen eyes as ‘ the one thing needful.’ The 
moral guilt of rejecting the Saviour ought to be deeply impressed on 
every soul to whom the privilege of knowing him is offered. One 
might even go a step further, and say, it is hardly right to teach 
Christianity in such a manner as leaves not a mere suspicion, but 
almost a moral certainty, that ninety and nine out of every hundred 
who hear it, will take it only as a mark for cavil, and a theme for 
ridicule. 

“If, then, the three conclusions be right, that the heathen neither 
ought to be instructed by a Christian missionary after the same system 
with his native Christian flock,—nor trained up in an intimate specu- 
lative acquaintance with revelation, coupled with a high English 
scientific education,—and yet that education of some kind he must 
offer to all who will accept it at his hands,—the question remains, 
what manner of teaching it ought to be, so as most probably to lead 
the pupil to a conviction of the truth of Christianity, and of its neces- 
sity for insuring his salvation? <A very brief attempt to solve this 
dificult problem is offered with much diffidence. 

“Ina Christian school, then, of heathen pupils (if so paradoxical 
an expression may be understood), it seems that moral training should 
be the first object of the missionary. In all possible cases, a board- 
ing-school, wherein children are under constant supervision, and 
removed from witnessing and sharing in heathen rites and customs, 
has been found a powerful instrument of conversion.* [€nglish should 
not be permitted to engross the first place in the attention ; it should 
rather be sparingly taught; at least not to such an extent as to make 
it an inducement, in the sense of a bribe, to the heathen to attend the 
school. The principal instruction should be through the medium of 
the vernacular language of the country. It should be borne in mind, 
and the missionary should not shrink from avowing, that the sole 
object of his school is to make its inmates Christians: that to teach 
them English, or to make them natural philosophers, or to fit them 
for official employment, is no part of his plan. All the great duties 
of natural and revealed religion should be taught and enforced; and 
thus what God expects of all his intelligent creatures, and the diffi- 
culty, nay, the impossibility of man’s performance of that law, so 
exceeding broad and deep, would be practically made known. Thus 
the government of the heart and the hand, of the tongue and the 
thoughts, should be inculeated as a high moral duty. And so the 


— Witness the American mission schools for the Burmese and Karens, in Moul- 
mein, Where every pupil, of whatsoever age or sex, is compelled to reside in the 
school buildings, and lives and boards under the daily and almost hourly surveil- 
lance of the missionary in charge. 
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heart would be opened to see its need of a Saviour. Let the heathen 
be made aware of what his Creator demands, and how inadequate he 
is to render such obedience; and he will surely cry, as of old, ‘ What 
must I do to be saved?’ And then, how joyfully will he hear of One 
who once ‘died to bear the sins of many! Like a light shining in a 
dark place will be the glorious truths bursting on his broken soul,— 
of the atonement made for his sins; of the Spirit poured out to aid 
his trembling feet, and guide his faltering prayer; of the resurrection 
to eternal life; of the tearless happiness reserved for all the victorious 
servants of the Lamb; of Death robbed of his sting, and the Grave 

of his victory! But assuredly, ere these high and holy truths can be 
savingly appreciated by any man (whether nominal Christian or un- 
baptized heathen), a knowledge of his own state by nature before God, 
dead as he is in trespasses and sins, must be acquired. And when the 
knowledge is attained, then the evidences whereby we know ourselves 
to be justified in offering him his remedy, and by reason whereof we 
4 call on him to accept it in faith, nothing doubting, must be carefully 
and plainly laid before his reason. Let it not be thought that any 
unscriptural ‘ reserve’ in preaching Christ is recommended, It is but 

P| proposed first to make the ground fit to receive the precious seed. 

| | While the Romanist idea is utterly repudiated, that baptism must pre- 


| cede all Christian teaching, and that the mere ‘ opus operatum’ of that 

; sacrament can be efficient to make a Christian, the extreme opposite 
process, of building up a heathen in all the faith and hope of our | 
most holy creed, before he have even begun to call his own idolatry . 
in question, or expressed even the desire of an inquirer after a more 
excellent way,—to give him a clear theoretical insight into those deep 
mysteries which angels desire to look into, before he have entered 

even the state of a catechumen on the threshold of Christ’s church,— 

: is at least equally opposed to the apostolic method of conversion 
recorded by St. Luke. We repeat,—in distinction from both,—let | 


the instruction be addressed rather to the heart than the intellect; let 
the great moral duties be specially enforced, and the leprosy of his 
nature so made known to the heathen; let the might and majesty, and 
" purity of the Creator be taught him, and his own heart and experience 
i made to witness his natural incapability of standing in that Creator's 
bo awful presence ; then let the evidences whereby we know Christianity 

. to have come from God be placed before him ; let all be undertaken 
in fervent prayer for the Lord’s blessing, and reliance on his Spirit 
to give our labours increase, and we shall at least have filled the 
Water-pots with water, and have good hope that He may turn it into 
wine. If our schools be not so numerously attended, the Christian 
2 results will doubtless be tenfold. We shall at least know, that, while 
hii ' ‘ we refuse to sever religion from education, we yet are using the most 
re | probable means of preventing the profanation of God's name, and 
ai] philosophical indifference to his dear Son,” (p.124.) 


a 


It is, indeed, but too much to be feared, that the same erroneous 
views of ex xpediency which have hitherto embarrassed our statesmen 
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in dealing with the question of education at home, have led them to 
adopt a system of education in India which in some respects is likely to 
do the natives more harm than good. We shall transcribe another 


passage from the concluding chapter of Mr, Whitehead’s sketch, and 
leave our readers to form their own conclusions. 


“ It cannot be supposed by any thoughtful man, that the God of heaven and 
earth has permitted Britain to rule over so vast a portion of his human family, 
separated by distance, by‘creed, and by colour, save to use her as an instrument 
for bringing his purposes (whatever they be) to pass. It cannot be believed, 
that a few adventurers, settling on the golden shores of India, have been fos- 
tered and shielded by his guardian arm, till they have become a great nation, 
for no other purpose than to swell the amount of British wealth, or to increase 
the political triumphs of a little island in the Western Sea. We cast back our 
eyes over bygone history, and see how our empires have been raised and de- 
stroyed, how battles have been fought, and things set up which, to man’s 
shortsighted view, seemed but the natural result of certain combinations of 
power and politics, but which the Christian historian recognises as all working 
together for a certain great end, like convergent lines setting from different 
quarters to one bright point. And that end has been Christianity; that point 
has ever been the establishment of the glorious kingdom of the Messiah. We, 
who read history by the light of prophecy, can see that Marathon and Ther- 
mopyla were won, and Persia was humbled, in order that the despised pro- 
phets of Judea might be proved true; that Cyrus fell, and Xenophon retreated, 
because it had been predicted by Daniel that a Greek, and none other, should 
conquer Persia. We, who ‘see how the God of Christianity rides upon the 
whirlwinds of war, and directs all the storms of human passions,’ know that 
Rome subdued the world, that all nations conformed to her government, that 
ber factions were extinguished, and an imperial ruler permitted to hold sway, 
despite her republican indignation, in order that the Jewish prophecies might 
be brought to pass, and the world be at peace, when the Prince of Peace should 
visit it. And so on, amidst the difficulties and mysteries of history, the reve- 
lation of God discloses Christianity, and the establishment of the Messiah's 
kingdom, as the one bright beam of light pervading all, dispersing clouds, and 
—s the Lord of heaven and earth using his creatures only to do his 
will, 

“ And such, we believe, also, has been the purpose of the eternal Creator 
and Ruler of all things in sending us forth, and giving us an empire in Asia. 
He has blessed our arms, He has prospered our counsels, He has strengthened 
our rule, assuredly for no merit, no obedience, of our own. If, then, He hath 
thus given us an empire unparalleled in magnitude and wealth ; if, from the 
snowy heights of the Llimalayas to the walls and gates of jealous China, He 
hath caused our arms to be victorious, it is, doubtless, Christianity which He 
designs to send forth by our means. Accordingly, He has fostered His infant 
church, and blessed her efforts both among Europeans and Indians in the East, 
as though for the very sake of teaching us, by no indirect guidance, how and 
whither his pillar of cloud would have us to go. 

* Oh! that as a nation, as a ruling and governing power, we did faithfully 
follow its motions! It is not, indeed, desired, as either expedient or rightful, 
that the work of proselyting should be actively engaged in by the rulers of this 
varied and peculiar population, although (be it remembered) the terms of the 
act of parliament, passed in reference to the Indian clergy (A.p. 1698), enjoin, 
that ‘such ministers as should be sent to reside in India, should apply them- 
selves to learn the native language of the country, the better to enable them to 
instruct the Gentoos, who should be servants of the Company, in the Protestant 
religion ;’ which words seem to imply (at the least) a recognition of this duty 
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on the part of the legislature: nor has the act referred to ever been repealed, 
and consequently its provisions do doubtless remain binding now as then. But 
it is not surely unreasonable nor impolitic, to look for some countenance from 
a Christian government for Christianity ; for something more than equal sup- 
port to all religious creeds alike. Surely a complicated and costly system of 
education of a highly secular order, which forbids all direct or indirect training 
in Christian knowledge, which carefully excludes the Bible from its class- 
rooms, and forbids all instruction in it, even to those natives who would will- 
ingly search it, as it confers a very doubtful benefit upon the youth of India, 
so it has the appearance of a denial of Him that bought us, in the eyes of the 
heathen. And experience fully confirms the belief, that the alleged fear, lest 
the introduction of the Scriptures should drive students from their schools, is 
but imaginary.* 

‘No: could we see instruction in the evidences and duties of Christianity 
offered to all students of the Hindoo colleges, who would voluntarily attend such 
lectures, we do not say, made a compulsory study to all in these or similar 
institutions, but only offered as an opportunity for learning the truth to those 
+ who would be disposed freely and inquiringly to study it; could we see ever 
News so small a provision made for a competent instructor to attend twice or thrice 

in each week at the state colleges to lecture on the Christian evidences, the 
church in India would indeed joyfully and gratefully hail it, were it only as : 
an evidence of the recognition of the great national duty of basing education 
on religion, if good is to be done, or the human race improved,” (p. 150.) 


What is this sacrifice of the Holy Scriptures as a volume of instruc- 
tion in these Indian schools, but the result of the very same false 
notions of expediency which is making the same sacrifice in Ireland, 
under the mistaken notion that by doing so, we shall conciliate the r 
) parents of the Roman-catholic children. The results of this miserable 
policy, wherever it be pursued, will be the same. We shall enlighten 
the children sufficiently to enable them to detect the follies and errors 
of their own religion, without giving them a better instead, And so 
the tendency of such a system is to a wretched scepticism, and even 

to infidelity itself; and whether scepticism and infidelity are likely to 
make either Hindoos or Irishmen better citizens and more loyal 
subjects, we do not think it requires much sagacity to discover. 
What the disciples of such a system are likely to think of its 
merits, and what gratitude they are likely to feel to their instructors, 
a may be gathered from the following anecdote, which is related ina 
note on part of the foregoing extract : 


* An intelligent and pious foreigner travelling in India, and an esteemed friend 
of the author, visited Decca in 1846, and was introduced to some ex-students of the 
r le government college in that city. ‘* Well, he remarked toa Brahmin, ‘do you not 

Pee think that the British government is very kind and liberal, in giving you and your 
i countrymen so good a gratuitous education, and not compelling you to learn Chris- 
| ‘ tianity ‘with it, or attempting to win you from your own creed?” The young man 
; replied, ‘No: we should = having the claims and evidences of Christianity at 

the same time fairly set before us; for the education we receive compels us to abandon 

most of our old notions, and so we lose our own religion, and gain nothing instead. 

We, who have been brought up at the college, cannot remain Hindoos: we should 

? like, at least, to be taught what ¢ ‘hristianity is.” So groundless i is the alarm professed 
of offending native prejudice by Christian instruction.” (p. 154, note.) 
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DR. HOOK AND MR, JEPHSON, 


Dr. Hook has lately published a sermon with the following 
title: —“ Our Holy and our Beautiful House, the Church of 
England; a sermon preached at the re-opening of the parish 
church of Leeds, September 3rd, 1848, with reference to a late 
Act of Apostacy. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., Vicar.” 

The preface, which it seems advisable to reprint entire, gives 
the following explanation of the allusion in the title-page. 


‘TO THE CHURCHWARDENS OF THE PARISH OF LEEDS, 


“ Gentlemen,—I preached this Sermon on Love to the Church of 
England, and, at your request, I publish it, because, as you are 
aware, a clergyman has apostatized to the Church of Rome, who, a 
few months ago, was officiating as a curate in this parish, I was 
desirous of laying before my congregation, in one short discourse, the 
important subjects upon which I am accustomed to enlarge. 

“ Mr. Jephson was recommended to me as a curate, by a clergyman 
holding a high position in the Irish church; who informed me that 
Mr. Jephson had at one time been unsettled in his principles, but 
assured me that he was now devoted to the interests of the Church of 
England. He showed me a letter from Mr. Jephson, in which he 
expressed himself to the same effect. Mr. Jephson, who had been 
curate of Wilby in Norfolk,”produced the necessary testimonials, 
signed by three beneficed clergymen, and countersigned by the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. To me he was a perfect stranger, but he 
declared himself to be ‘a decided Anglican.’ His license bears date 
the 8th of January, 1847. 

“ During the time of his residence in Leeds, he never expressed to 
me any doubts or difficulties with respect to the doctrines of the 
Church of England, but on the contrary, agreed with me, whenever 
in conversation any of those doctrines were discussed, in which our 
differences with the Church of Rome are most apparent. 

“In the spring of the present year he gave me notice of his inten- 
tion to resign his curacy, simply and entirely on the ground of his ill 
health; his medical adviser, Mr. Hey, having informed Mrs, Jephson 
that her husband’s constitution could not stand another winter in the 
North. He accepted an offer that I made to him, of endeavouring to 
obtain for him a Church of England chaplaincy abroad. 

“ Mr, and Mrs. Jephson remained in Leeds after his resignation of 
the curacy till August. Not the slightest hint did Mr. Jephson give 
to the clergy or any of his friends, even when bidding them farewell, 
of his intention to leave the Church of England. To the very last he 
accepted the hospitality of a lay member of the church, which was 
offered to him solely on the ground of his being a Church of England 
clergyman. He stated that they were going into Norfolk, to remain 
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with the relations of Mrs. Jephson, until, on the restoration of health, 
he could obtain another curacy. 

“ A few days after they had left Leeds, and two months after he 
had resigned the curacy on the plea of ill health, Mr. Jephson sent to 
the senior curate of the parish church an insulting letter, in which he 
announced the fact that he, together with his wife, had been received 
at Birmingham into the Church of Rome. 

« You will judge, gentlemen, of the surprise which, under these cir- 
cumstances, I experienced, when I received information last week that 
Mr. and Mrs. Jephson had been received into the Church of Rome, 
not on their quitting Leeds in August, 1848, but in the year 1846, y 
before his coming to Leeds; that, even then, while professing himself | 
to be ‘a decided Anglican,’ he was actually a member cf the apostate 
Church of Rome. Of this fact you may receive the proof by referring 
to ‘The (Roman) Catholic Directory Almanac and Ecclesiastical 
Register,’ for 1847, of which a copy will be left at the publisher's. 
This work, which was published in January 1847, is of indisputable 
authority, being the Annual Register of the Romanists, which is 
issued Permissu Superiorum, At page 186 you will find the follow- 
ing passage : 


7 
“« CONVERSIONS.—In the Directory of last year we chronicled | 


a few of the leading conversions to our holy faith, most of which were 
then recent. We now give the names of other converts, who made 


profession of the (Roman) Catholic faith after the Directory went to if 
press, and also the names of others who have since been admitted ‘ 
into the church. The list, though select, is by no means complete, 2 


for we have reason to know that other distinguished names could be 
given. Were an enumeration made of ad/ the converts since our last 
publication, its vastness would excite surprise. The names of the 
new converts we now give are as follow :°—Then follow the names of 
fourteen clerical apostates, the fifth name in the list being that of 
‘the Rev. J. M. Jephson, curate of Wilby.’ At page 187 a list is 
given of ‘other converts,’ and in that list occurs the name of Mrs. 
Jephson, who is described as ‘ Mrs. Jephson, wife of the Anglican 
minister, who also became a (Roman) Catholic.’ 


* Although it is not my intention to enter into any controversy 
upon this subject, I have now stated to you the facts of the case as 
far as they are known to me, and in accordance with a wish expressed 
by you; and I cannot but think that, when all these circumstances 
are taken into consideration, together with the other artifices to which 
the Romanists are resorting; and when we consider also the oppor- 
tunities which Mr. and Mrs. Jephson possessed, in the entire and 
friendly confidence which was placed in them, it is creditable to the 
parishioners of Leeds, that they left us without having been able to 
pervert a single soul, 

“ For the kind sympathy expressed towards me on this occasion by 
you, and by my parishioners generally, I am grateful; as I am 
indeed, for the invariable kindness 1 have experienced from my con- 
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gregation, during the eleven years of my ministrations in this parish, 
—I am, gentlemen, your faithful friend and servant, 
“ Vicarage, Leeds, 4th Sept. 1848. Hook.” 


It is to be hoped that whatever other results may follow from 
the circumstances here stated, it will tend to open men’s eyes to 
the folly of relying on the soundness or stability of persons who 
choose to designate themselves by the title of “ decided Angli- 
cans.” ‘The term Anglican may be, and often is, used in a vague 
sense ; sometimes merely to denote the views on church matters 
which are fashionable in the circle where it is used. But any 
definite meaning it has is undoubtedly sectarian, and the party 
who clearly understand what they mean by calling themselves 
Anglicans, use the term to signify that they have adopted a 
certain esoteric modification of the doctrine of the Church of 
England; and as there is no great difficulty in perceiving that 
their sympathies and tendencies are in the direction of Rome, 
so, unfortunately, but too many examples have proved that those 
who hold their views are not unlikely to go the length of actual 
secession. We do not use the word “apostasy.” We do not 
think it a proper term to apply in this indiscriminate manner, 
where a very slight degree of charity may suffice to lead one to 
hope that persons may have gone over to Rome and made most 
painful sacrifices and separations from a mistaken sense of duty 
and a misinformed conscience. ‘The word apostasy implies 
wilful sin, if it have any meaning at all; and to apply such terms 
as apostasy, and even perjury, (for we believe this term has been 
used) in this indiscriminate way, carries the appearance of irri- 
tation, of annoyance at having one’s own party damaged, and 
an anxiety to clear one’s self of suspicion, rather than either 
zeal for the honour of the church, or pity for the error or the 
fault of those who have gone out from us. 

We do not say this from any dislike to seeing things called 
by their own names. Quite the contrary. But we do not 
believe that apostasy is the proper term to describe the conduct 
of a clergyman who is converted to Romanism, unless there are 
circumstances which prove his motives to have been dishonest 
and corrupt. And unless this can be proved, such a term ought 
not to be used. It serves only to confirm in his errors one who 
knows that he has acted on what he believes to be his honest 
convictions. And besides this, it seems rather to savour of the 
spirit of Popery itself, as no feature in its character is more 
marked or more known than the violence and the calumnies 
with which Romanists endeavour to blacken the character of 
every one, particularly every clergyman, who forsakes their com- 
munion for ours. ‘The true churchman does not feel that his 
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church is damaged or its stability endangered by such seces- 
sions. The loss, whatever it be, is to the individual who 
secedes. The church is happier and safer without those who 
disbelieve her doctrines and despise her ritual. And as for the 
individuals themselves, if they are really and honestly convinced 
that Romanism is true, and that Rome has a divine right to 
their obedience, however mistaken and misled they may be in 
these convictions, they are far more likely eventually to discover 
their mistake, and to be recovered to the true religion, by act- 
ing on their convictions, than by a course of dissimulation, and 
prevarication, and doubting and wretchedness, endeavouring to 
do that which is impossible, and to make a Protestant creed and 
Latur KY quadrate with Popery, or with that fantastic vagary of 
eclecticism, which ¢hey call church principles and Catholicity. 

We repeat that we entirely disapprove of the wholesale use 
of the terms apostate and apostasy in this manner. It is decidedly 
injurious to the church. It puts her in a false position. It 
enlists sympathy and interest in behalf of those to whom it is 
thus indiscriminately applied. And with many, and we con- 
fess it, with ourselves, it creates a suspicion as to the soundness 
and orthodoxy of those who use it. We do not at’present 
intend to discuss Dr. Hook’s sermon; but there is appended 
to it a postscript which it may be desirable to reprint. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


“A parent, anxious for the right training of his children, and 
lamenting the several apostasies which have occurred during the last 
few years, has written to me, asking: ¢ Can it be possible that Church 
Priveiples lead so frequently to so much unsoundness?’ We answer, 
not Church Principles, if the term, Church Principles, be properly 
understood. | have always understood by that term, Church of 
England Principles ; and 1 have supposed that persons professing to 
hold ‘Church Principles,’ are persons ready, (like all our great divines 
of the 17th century, without a single exception,) to stand by the dis- 
tinguishing principles of the English Reformation, and to contend 
against Rome with a zeal at least equal to that which they display 
against Geneva. But of late I have found myself very often mistaken 
in the persons so trusted, and that by * Church Principles’ some per- 
sons mean their own opinions, whatever they may be; ‘ Catholic 
Principles’ in their vocabulary, being the term used to signify their 
private judgment, or, not w hat the Pr rayer-book adopts as Catholic, 
but what they imagine to be discoverable in the primitive writers; 
others there are, who by ‘Church Principles, mean all the obnoxious 
doctrines of Popery. 

“It becomes necessary for us therefore to speak of Church of 
England Principles, if we do not wish to be deceived or misunder- 
stood, and to assert that, by Catholicism, we mean the doctrines of the 
Pray er-book.” 
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We ‘do not mean to impugn Dr. Hook’s veracity, but cer- 
tainly we feel bound to say, that if he has always understood, as 
he here states, by the term church principles, “ Church of England 
principles,” he has not used the term m the sense which it has 
commonly borne, it having been adopted, like the term Anglican, 
to denote, not the principles of the Church of England, but 
the peculiar opinions of a sect and a party within the church. 

The statements in Dr. Hook’s preface have called forth a 
reply from Mr. Jephson. It appears that he has addressed a 
letter to the churchwardens of Leeds, in vindication of himself. 
The following is extracted from the English Churchman of Sep- 
tember 21st :— | 


‘DR. HOOK AND HIS LATE CURATE, 
“ To the Editor of the English Churchman, 


« Sin,—I have no doubt that, having inserted in your paper a letter 
from Dr. Hook to the churchwardens of the parish of Leeds, contain- 
ing statements injurious to my character, your sense of justice will 
show the propriety of affording the like publicity to the inclosed 
reply. As I do not wish to trespass upon your columns, I send only 
that part of my letter to the churchwardens which contains the refu- 
tation of Dr. Hook’s main charge. Those who wish to see my answer 
to all the particulars of his address can refer to other sources. 

“Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 

“Birmingham, Sept. 18, 1848,” Joun M. JEPHSON, 


“TO THE CHURCHWARDENS OF THE PARISH OF LEEDS. 


“ Gentlemen,—TI have this day received a sermon, published by Dr, 
Hook, with a preface addressed to you, in which he says, ¢ You will 
judge, gentlemen, of the surprise which I experienced when I received 
information last week that Mr. and Mrs. Jephson had been received 
into the Church of Rome, not on their quitting Leeds in August, 
1848, but in the year 1846, before his coming to Leeds ; that even 
then, while professing himself to be a decided Anglican, he was 
actually a member of the apostolic Church of Rome.’ 

“This sacrament, from whatever source Dr. Hook received it, is 
simply untrue, Neither I nor my family became Catholics till the 
9th of August last, when we had the happiness of being received into 
the church, at Birmingham. 

“A paragraph did appear in the Church and State Gazette, in the 
year 1846, to the effect that I had ‘acknowledged the supremacy of 
St. Peter’s successor; this I immediately contradicted, as I had not 
then gone further than to be, as Dr. Hook expresses it, ‘ unsettled ;’ 
and so completely was the bishop of the diocese satisfied, that I con- 
tinued to hold my curacy, and finally resigned it of my own free will, 
for the purpose of coming to Leeds, or some other place where I 
expected to find the Anglican system carried out thoroughly. The 
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editors of the Catholic Directory probably copied from the Protestant 
paper, the accuracy of whose information they had no reason to doubt ; 
and placed me and my family in their list of converts without further 
inquiry. That ‘ Permissio Superiorum’ in the title page of an almanac 
means that the Catholic bishops have examined the accuracy of every 
statement contained in it, is really absurd, But the fact is, Dr. Hook 
knew, at the time I became his curate, that 1 had been ‘ unsettled,’ as 
he says himself; that is, that I had had doubts of the claims of the 
Protestant church, as some persons, very much in Dr. Hook’s confi- 
dence at present, have also had. I myself, after I came to Leeds, and 
before I was licensed to the curacy, told him and Mrs. Hook that a 
report that I and my family had become Catholics had been mentioned 
in my presence at a party in Leeds; to which he replied to the effect 
that I need not trouble myself about it, for that he himself had been 
held up to reproach in the newspapers as being a Catholic. Not 
satisfied with this, I told the clerk in orders of it (he being supposed 
to be in Dr. Hook's confidence), and offered at the same time to leave 
Leeds, that I might not bring suspicion on Dr. Hook, whose prin- 
ciples I then believed in, and desired to promote. So that what Dr, 
Hook treats as a piece of intelligence, he received ‘last week,’ with 
‘surprise,’ he really knew, and acknowledged to be false, from the very 
beginning of our acquaintance, And Dr. Hook, in the secret of his 
heart, at this moment knows it to be false, though he affects to believe 
the contrary, to save his party from the reproach of leading men to 
the Catholic church, But he need not flatter himself that his state- 
ment will deceive any unprejudiced person: even one of his own 
curates, writing to inform me of the sermon and preface in question, 
uses the following expression:—‘ As this statement is absolutely in- 
credible by any who, like myself, have once been in your friendship, | 
should feel obliged by a line from you, empowering me to contradict 
it upon your authority.’ 
‘« 1] have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“ Birmingham, Sept. 15, 1848.” “ Joun M. JEpuson. 


The conclusion of Mr. Jephson’s letter and the postscript 
which for some reasons he omitted in the copy he sent to the 
English Churchman, we are able to supply from the Tadlet of 
September 23rd, where the whole letter is printed from a copy 
supplied to the editor of that paper by Mr. Jephson. Having, 
as we have seen, quoted a passage from a letter which he states 
he had received from one of Dr. Hook’s curates, Mr. Jephson 
proceeds as follows :— 


‘Dr. Hook relates a variety of circumstances, I suppose in corro- 
boration of his statement, about my being in ill health; his offering to 
obtain for me a foreign chaplaincy (which, by the way, is not the 
fact) ; of my accepting invitations from Protestant gentlemen ; and of 
my not publicly stating the difficulties I felt in believing the contra- 
dictions of the Anglican system; but I cannot perceive what all this 
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has to do with his charge against me. If it shows anything, it is that 
I had no intention of becoming a Catholic until I had ceased to 
officiate as a Protestant clergyman, which is indeed the fact. I did 
accept the hospitality of a gentleman of Leeds, but I was not aware 
that it was offered to me on condition that I should never become a 
Catholic. I believe I have more than once, since my ceasing to 
officiate as a Protestant clergyman, expressed, in that gentleman's 
presence, my intense disgust at the artifices employed by the Anglican 
ministers at Leeds to extend the influence of their party, and also my 
perfect agreement with Dr. Arnold, in thinking that the Anglican 
theory halts upon ‘three legs.’ However, the only ‘ grounds’ I had 
for accepting this gentleman’s hospitality were his kindness and cordi- 
ality in pressing it upon me. To the many inquiries which were 
made respecting my future plans, I always replied that I thought I 
should pay a long-promised visit to some friends in Norfolk, and then 
look out for some employment, which is exactly what I am going to 
do. To have entered into explanations would have involved me in 
controversies I have heard a hundred times, and exposed me to the 
very great annoyance of hearing over again Dr. Hook's old misrepre- 
sentations of Catholic doctrine, and the Anglican quibbles from 
Barrow and Chillingworth, with which I have been stunned ever 

Sunday any time this ten years. On one occasion, I remember, I 
certainly did express my dissatisfaction with some part of the Anglican 
system; and Dr, Hook lent me Wordsworth’s letter to M. Goudon, 
which was indeed quite enough to fill up the measure of my contempt 
for Anglican controversialists, and to deter me from asking any more 
troublesome questions. The < insulting letter’ which I am said to have 
written to the Clerk in Orders was one thanking him for his kindness 
to me, hoping that our former intercourse would not be broken off, 
and saying that I should pray to Almighty God that he might one 
day be a Catholic. Dr. Hook ends his extraordinary statement by 
congratulating you on my not having been able to ‘ pervert’ (meaning 
convert) ‘a single soul.’ This is very easily accounted for; it is 
simply because I never tried. Iwas myself not determined to become 
a Catholic till after 1 had ceased to have any recognised position in 
the parish. The persons whom I had attended in their illnesses pre- 
sented me with a writing-case, on my resigning the curacy, which 
they certainly would not have done if I had been endeavouring to 
make them become Catholics and had failed. I also exerted myself 
to have a Protestant national school built in the part of the parish in 
which I used to visit. This I should not have been likely to do if I 
had been all the while a Catholic. The real facts of the case are, that 
seeing the corruption and inefficiency of the Protestant church in the 
diocese in which I held a curacy before my coming to Leeds, and 
being therefore branded and posted in the newspapers as a 
‘Romaniser’ by the neighbouring Protestant ministers, | was anxious 
to change my position to some place where I hoped to find the Angli- 
can system, in which I then believed, carried out; and such a place I 
understood Leeds to be. After the experience, however, of a year 
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and a half, during which, I am bound to say, I received every atten- 
tion from Dr. Hook and his wife, 1 became convinced that weakness 
and inconsistency are not accidental qualities of the Protestant church, 
but its very essence ; and therefore, after forming many plans of going 
abroad, of retiring to some remote country place where I might hold 
my own opinions, and take no active part in the system, and so on, I 
was obliged at last to acknowledge that there was no escape, no rest, 
but in Christ and His church. The whole of Dr. Hook’s astonishing 
address seems to go on the assumption that he has a right to know, 
and to make known, my private affairs, and that I was bound to 
assign to him my reasons for becoming a Catholic. Asif he has any- 
thing to do with my religion! But though I deny this right alto- 
gether, yet as he has published a false statement calculated to injure | 
my character, and religion in general, I feel it due to both to give it, 

once for all, this public denial.—l have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

your obedient servant, Joun M, JEpHson,” 


“ September 19. 

« P.S.—A leading article has appeared in the Morning Herald for ’ 
to-day, which assigns as a reason for not believing the Catholic Direc- 
tory to have copied my name and that of Mrs, Jephson from the Pro- 
testant papers, that I have ‘not shown that her name was ever men- 
tioned in any Protestant paper.’ Now, it happens, that though I did 
not attach any importance to it, and therefore did not mention it in 
my letter, that veracious organ of Protestantism, the Church and State 
Gazette, did state, in an insidiously worded announcement, that both 
4B Mrs. Jephson and I had become Catholics ; and from this statement | 
most of the Protestant papers copied. The chief fact relied upon 
being thus shown to be false, as may be found by a reference to the 
Protestant papers of the time, the whole of the FTerald’s argument 
falls to the ground. As to the //erald’s expecting it to be believed 
that the Catholic bishops contribute the lists of converts to the 

‘atholic Directory, it is too absurd, 

* To the Churchwardens of the Parish of Leeds.” 


As to the truth of these statements and counter-statements, 
we know nothing, and pronounce no opinion. Our wish is to 
impress on the minds of all concerned the impropriety of 
placing persons of unsettled principles, and the danger of placing 
decided Anglicans, in positions where they may do such incalcu- 
ra lable mischief. The time for trifling with error, and, to speak 
eS plainly, with Romish error, in this way, is gone by :—if, indeed, 
tf there ever was a period in which men of Romanizing theories 
4 and sympathies could be safely entrusted with ministerial 
employments in the Church of England. ‘Those who drew up 
/ the Articles of Religion and expected the clergy to subseribe to 
them, seem to have had a very decided opinion to the contrary. 
; In the same number of the Tablet in which Mr. Jephson’s 
‘ letter appeared, the following paragraph is reprinted from the 
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English Churchman. Whether the paragraph was furnished to 
the English Churchman by a correspondent, or was copied from 
one of the provincial newspapers, is not stated—but we reprint 
it as it appeared in the Tablet newspaper with the same passages 
marked in italics :— 


ProrEsTANT BuriAL Grounp aT Oxrorp.—The bishop was met 
by the clergy, about eighteen in number, in surplices, stoles, and 
hoods, at the school-room of St. Thomas's parish, from whence the 
procession was formed. Atthe entrance to the ground the procession 
divided, and the petition for consecration having been read, passed in 
reversed order round the circuit of the walls, saying Psalms xlviii., xe., 
xxxix., exvi, exvii, &c. On arriving in front of the door, the bishop, 
clergy, and the whole assembly knelt down on the grass while his 
Lordship invoked the Divine blessing,—and a more touching spectacle 
we have seldom witnessed! The procession then passed into the 
chapel ; and the service, consisting merely of the offices of consecration, 
and the Holy Communion, commenced, from which we are sorry to 
observe that many were excluded by the smallness of the chapel, In 
conclusion, we cannot but congratulate the clergy of Oxford, and 
indeed the whole church, upon this return to a better state of things, 
according to which, while every provision is made which the increase 
of population and sanitary precautions can require, the time-honoured 
system of the church is preserved inviolate, and each parish has its 
separate ground and the use of a consecrated chapel, where the office 
for the dead may be decently performed, and the blessed Sacrament, 
which should always accompany that office, may be celebrated. We 
are glad to hear that several towns are following the example so well 
set at Oxford.” [We should be glad to see a copy of this office for 
the dead; probably the Anglican bishops know something of it. ]” 


The concluding sentence between brackets, our readers will 
perceive, is the commentary ofthe editor of the Tablet, and a very 
natural one itis. But surely when such decided Anglicans as the 
newspaper canonist in the Knglish Churchman talk of the office 
for the dead, and presume, during the suspension of the legislative 
powers of convocation, to do what convocation itselfcould not do 
without an Act of Parliament,—to make a new rubric, and order 
the blessed Sacrament to be always celebrated at funerals,—in 
maudlin imitation of the Popish masses for the repose of the dead 
—one cannot wonder, and we, for our part, doubt if one ought to 
feel much regret, when such crypto-popery, having run its course 
of decided Anglicanism and unsettled principles, comes to its 
natural termination, and doubt and scepticism end in actual 
secession. And however we may lament the folly and the errors 
which have brought a man from believing nothing, to believing 
something, though that something be a vast deal of what is false 
mixed with some of what is true, still we really think the man 
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himself in a more hopeful state while acting on the dictates of 
what he believes to be conscience and truth and duty, than in vio- 
lating what he professed to acknowledge as his duty. We are 
sure that, as the church loses nothing by his secession, she is 
safer and happier without him. And above all, we have not the 
slightest disposition to pursue him as an apostate and a per- 
jurer, or any sympathy whatever with those, who, whatever be 
their motive in using such language, must not be surprised should 
the public suppose that they do so, from a fear of loss of character 
to themselves or their party. 


THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC PRIESTS AND THE IRISH 
REBELLION. 


Tue following document, which has been copied from the Irish 
papers into the Times, we are anxious to preserve here, not only 
because we have no doubt of the truth of the representation 
given in it, but because it so completely confirms the view taken 
of the conduct of the Romish priests, in the article on the Irish 
rebellion, printed last month, and in every paper on the subject 
which has appeared in the Magazine. Whether government will 
sift the matter to the bottom, and bring to justice the real authors 
of this rebellion, time will tell. But, we apprehend, no one ac- 
quainted with that unhappy country has any doubts who are the 
really guilty parties, and who the persons are who have insti- 
gated and encouraged, from first to last, the ostensible leaders 
of the movement. 

The document referred to we reprint from the copy which 
appeared in the Times newspaper, with the following announce- 
ment :— 

LATE REBELLION, 

The following extraordinary statement is from Saunders’s (Dublin) 
News-Letter :— 

“ Sir,—It may not be either uninteresting or uninstructive to bring 
under the notice of the public the particulars of a conversation I had 
with one of the ‘leaders’ in the late insurrection, about four days 
before he left Dublin for the provinces. Under present circumstances 
I must withhold his name, but of this I can assure you, that he was 
considered one of the most able as well as sincere among those who 
had the directing of those proceedings which have had so fatal a ter- 
mination for all who participated in them. 

‘‘I met him perchance at the south side of Fitzwilliam-square, a 
few days before he had irretrievably committed himself. ¢ Well,’ said 
he, ‘the time is now come; you always promised to give us your 
assistance when we really required it. We are now driven to act by 
the proceedings of the Government ; and, although our time has been 
anticipated, still there is now sufficient food to maintain us in the field 
for a month, and at the end of that period the harvest will be in.’ 
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«¢May IL ask you,’ said I, ‘have you calculated the numbers you 
can bring into the field? Have you formed a plan for a campaign? 
Have you secured the co-operation of any important section of the 
Roman-catholic clergy? For, if you have not all those points 
arranged, you are sure of meeting with a most disastrous defeat.’ 

«¢QOh, my dear fellow, it would be impossible,’ he replied, ‘ to 
calculate upon the immense numbers that will flock to our glorious 
standard as soon as it is unfurled—on that point there is not the least 
doubt; in fact, all we apprehend is, that too many will flock to us, 
and that their numbers will embarrass our operations by the difticulty 
of feeding them. As foraregular plan for a campaign, we have none 
at present,—the unlooked-for proceedings of Government have com- 
pletely deranged our original plans, and we must now act according 
as circumstances dictate. In answer to your. third question,—have 
we secured the co-operation of any considerable number of the Catholic 
clergy ?—-I have to observe, that we have a sufficient number of them 
with us to render nugatory the opposition of some. In Waterford, 
Tipperary, Limerick, and Cork, we can rely on numbers of them 
joining us; and when we have four or five with us we shall be able to 
persuade the people that the opposition which may be given us by 
some stupid old sordid priest is dictated by selfishness, not religion. 
O, we are sure of all the really good priests, and with them we shall 
be able to overbear the rest. They are pledged to us.’ 

“] shall not mention the names of those clergymen he enumerated 
then as having actually encouraged the Confederates to resort to 
extreme measures, and upon whose co-operation they principally 
relied for support; but 1 do solemnly pledge myself that he named 
at least one dozen within a circuit of four miles of the Castle, besides 
several dozens in the provinces. Whether he had sufficient grounds 
for the belief which he expressed I have no further guarantee than his 
word; but that he is a person of the most unquestionable veracity no 
one who knows him can doubt. He may have been too hasty in 
coming to conclusions, and his hopes may have had no real grounds to 
rest upon; but of this I assure you, that so far as I have gone I have 
given a faithful epitome of our conversation. 

“*My dear friend,’ said I, ‘you are a much younger man than I 
am, and although your talents and genius are of a much higher order 
than mine, yet I have much more experience in the world than you 
could possibly have. As one, therefore, who possesses some know- 
ledge of Irishmen, and the state of parties in this country, I feel it to 
be my duty to warn you of the dangerous gulf into which you seem 
determined to precipitate yourself. You say ‘you are afraid too 
many will flock to your standard at first.’. Your fears, my friend, run 
in the Wrong direction. Remember, I tell you, that when it comes to 
action you will be miserably deserted, and that you will never get as 
Many men to act with you ag would storm successfully a police 
barrack,’ 

_“*Oh, nonsense, man!’ Mr. exclaimed, with some indigna- 
tion, ‘how can you fairly anticipate such a result, when on Slieve- 
namon, the other day, there were 50,000 men who only waited for 

Vou. XXXIV.—October, 1848, 2k 
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“the word” to overwhelm the entire force at Her Majesty's disposal in 
the province of Munster? Look at Waterford, where thousands 
turned out at a moment’s notice, and even in opposition to their 
leaders; and it was as much as they could do to restrain them from 
annihilating every soldier in the city ; but, unfortunately, it is the case 
in every country, persons are to be found who put the worst construc- 
tion upon everything, and are always looking at the dark side of the 
picture.’ 

“¢ Well,’ said I, ‘it is very necessary to make correct calculations 
before a man risks his fortune and his neck, and those calculations 
cannot be correct if we only look at the bright side of everything, 
My reason for asserting that you will be deserted are these—first, the ; 
people are degraded to a depth that renders them incapable of and 


unequal to the accomplishment of any great purpose; no greater sign | 
can be afforded that these premises are correct than their willingness 
and extreme eagerness to congregate in large masses to hear persons 
talk. For fifty years they have been listening to talk and humbug— 


not one of the millions of promises by which they have been deluded 
into supporting trading and speculating agitators has been fulfilled. 
Their condition is now infinitely worse than when they commenced to 
congregate in large masses to hear spouters make promises never to be 
fulfilled. They see generation after generation of ‘ spouting thieves’ 
improve their own fortunes at the expense of the people; they behold 
these things, year after year, day after day, and yet they never dream 
of withdrawing their support from a system so abominable, so degrad- 
ing, that | verily believe it could not be practised, for the same length 
of time and with similar success, upon any other race of people on the 
entire globe. Yes, my friend, it will take at least fifty years of cease-- 
less labour upon the part of enlightened leaders to make the people of 
this country a nation of men; they have been debased, brutalized, 
and degraded by the oppression of their landlords on the one side, 
and the lying, peculating system of agitation, which they were told 
was to raise them in the scale of nations and humanity, has sunk them 
to a depth of degradation which almost precludes a hope of ever rais- 
ing them from. At Slievenamon their favourite pastime was going 
on when they assembled in such numbers, but when ‘action,’ which 
they have been always taught to abhor, is required of them, the grass 
of Slievenamon will not be much trampled even by ‘ the men of Tip- 
perary.” My second reason for saying you will be deserted is, that 
the Catholic clergy will to a man oppose you. You look astonished. 
Now, remember I tell you that you do not know them. The Catholic 
clergy value their influence and authority over their flocks far more 
highly than they do any temporal blessing which the success of the 
struggle you are about to embark in could confer on this country. 
Repeal of the union, separation from England, or the establishment 
of an Irish Republic, would not be considered desirable by them if 
any of these events should be brought about by the party to which 
you belong. They hate you infinitely more than they do the Orange- 
man, or even the Saxon; for you have always advocated doctrines 
inimical to their temporal authority. They will never forgive you: 
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they hate and detest you, and if they now seem to sanction your pro-e 
ceedings, it is only in obedience to the will of their flocks, which they 
know it would be dangerous to openly oppose, but which they hope 
in time may be productive of events that will enable them to resume 
their former sway over. Remember, | tell you that your destruction 
as a party would be hailed by the Catholic clergy of Ireland asa 
blessing which they would value much more highly than the repeal of 
the union. If you rely upon their support you only deceive yourself, 
and if you enter into this contest without it you sacrifice yourselves, 
and you will only shed ‘unredeeming blood.’ These are my reasons 
for anticipating a disastrous failure.’ Mr. walked with me for 
some minutes after | concluded my remarks without making an obser- 
vation ; at length he turned round and took me by the breast of the 
coat, and said in a most serious tone, ‘If 1 thought that the Catholic 
clergy would be capable of such baseness as to encourage us in a 
course which they must all see leads us into inevitable contact with 
Her Majesty’s forces, and then desert us, I for one would deem any 
further steps in advance as the sheerest madness, I would leave the 
country at once, and use all my endeavours to save my friends from 
the consequences of proceeding farther. But it is impossible to be- 
lieve that those bishops and clergymen who have joined the ‘ League,’ 
those priests who have always privately encouraged us, that those who 
have openly advocated our doctrines, and have been apostles of our 
faith, will desert us when the moment arrives for proving our sincerity, ~ 
I will not believe it; you take an ungenerous view of the priestly 
character, If they did not approve of our course, and were not pre- 
pared to give us their support in the struggle to which it inevitably 
leads, they would have warned us that we might not only not calculate 
upon thejr support, but that we must be prepared to mect their most 
determined opposition. This would be their honest, true, Christian 
duty, one which I am sure they would perform fearlessly if they con- 
sidered it incumbent; but, as they have not, I am sure they will give 
us that support which their promises and acts entitle us to calculate 
on. For my part, I embark in this struggle with all my hopes resting 
upon the support of the Catholic priesthood. Dr. , with his 
clergy, Dr. , with his, Dr. , with his, have already joined 
the ‘League.’ To be sure, they say they do so upon ‘the legal, 
peaceful, and constitutional principle.’ This is prudent at present,— 
they could say nothing else now; but surely every man of common 
sense must see to what end the ‘ League’ is approaching. It is com- 
posed entirely of the advocates of ‘ physical force ;’ it has been raised 
in antagonism to the old debauched profligate of Burgh quay; and 
does not every person entering the new organization know that he will 
be called upon to maintain at the sword’s point the principles upon 
which it is founded ? I still hold to my belief that we are sure of the 
assistance of the Catholic clergy. Every fact and consideration con- 
firms me in this belief 

“© You will be a victim to your credulity,’ I replied, ‘ and the noble 
eelings which render you incapable of suspecting baseness in others 
will be your only support when standing on the brink of an early 
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grave, to which you are sure to be conducted by the treachery and 
baseness of those for whom you are about to sacrifice your valuable 
life. You will be deserted and opposed by the clergy—you will be 
betrayed by the people—you will be calumniated by both. Your 
destruction will be left to the government, and the clergy will have 
got rid for ever of those they consider to be their most formidable 
enemies, These are my opinions, founded upon a long experience ; 
and these are some of the reasons which induce me to decline your 
invitations to join in a struggle which | am confident will end in the 
destruction of all engaged in it.’ 

“« Now, Sir, this is the substance, and, as well as I recollect, the very 
words of the conversation I held with a distinguished member of the 
late ‘ League,’ previous to his departure from Dublin. At present it 
would not be prudent to mention his name ; but time may bring this 
letter under his notice, and I feel confident that he will yet acknow- 
ledge the truth of this report, as well as the justness and correctness 
of my views. Poor fellow! he has learned in even a shorter space of 
time than I anticipated the truth of my vaticinations! 

“IT send you my name and address. 

“ Aug. 22.” 


Evenif this were a fiction, and the narrative ofan imaginary con- 
versation (which, so faras has yet appeared, there is not the slight- 
est reason to suspect), it is unquestionable that it gives a true 
picture of the conduct of the Roman-catholic priesthood during the 
whole of this transaction. They have, for years, been poisoning the 
minds of their flocks, and teaching them to hate their Protestant 
neighbours and superiors, and to regard England as their na- 
tural enemy, and the cause and contriver of their misery and 
degradation. They have been the originators, patrons, and sup- 
porters of the repeal agitation. They were the main contributors 
to its funds. They compelled their miserable flocks to contri- 
bute their halfpence and pence to it, and they drove them like 
so many herds of cattle to the monster meetings. The repeal 
movement was, in fact, their contrivance and scheme, and 
©’Connell was a mere tool and puppet in their hands, whom 
they could have cast aside at any moment they pleased. And of 
late, as their views became enlarged, and the continental revolu- 
tions led them to hope that the hour they had long been teach- 
ing the people to look forward to was come—when England’s 
weakness should prove Ireland’s opportunity—they encouraged 
the physical foree party, and joined the league, and talked and 
wrote the language of treason and rebellion, But when they dis- 
covered that England was not so weakasthey had hoped, and that 
the Chartist revolution was a failure, and that France had no fleets 
hor armies nor money to place at their disposal, they quietly 
left their victims in the fangs of the government, and took to 
preaching peace and submission to the law. 

[t remains now to be seen, whether those whom they have 8¢ 
cruelly betrayed will submit any longer to be deceived by them. 
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We have serious doubts whether they have not lost their -in- 
fluence past all possibility of recovery. And everything that 
we can learn leads us to believe that the priesthood must, 
sooner or later, join the ranks of insurrection, and bring the ques- 
tion to a trial of strength with government, or else they must be 
content to give up, totally and for ever, their power over the 
Irish people, if indeed they do not fall a sacrifice to the infidel 
spirit of anarchy which they have created. The following pas- 
sage from one of the late communications of the correspondent 
of the Zimes, gives precisely the same representation of the 
present state of feeling which we have received from private 
sources :— 


“The people, I have heard from various persons, are completely 
turning against the priests, for the part they have taken in the late 
movement. The influence of the priests is amazingly diminished, not 
alone in Tipperary, but in several of the adjoining counties. 1 was 
this day informed by a Roman Catholic who knows the feelings of the 
people throughout a large district of the south, from constantly 
travelling and mixing among them, that great numbers of them will 
not mind what the priests say; and many of the farmers do not speak 

to them when they meet on the roads. A number of the Roman 
Catholics in this part of the country will not at present attend mass, 
| or go to the chapel, and many of the respectable farmers and shop- 
ins keepers declare that they will not pay the ensuing Christmas dues— 
| a very bad prospect for the priests for the winter. I state these facts 
on the authority of Roman Catholics, who related them to-me, and I 


have every reason to believe that they are correct.”"—TZhe Times, 
Wednesday, September 20, 1848. 


How will it mend the matter for government to pay the 
priests, aud reward them for having corrupted the principles of 
the people, by elevating them to the position and independ- 
ence of an Established Church? We have no other idea than 
that such a step, if it could be taken, would do incalculable 
mischief, while, at the same time, it would totally fail of effect- 
Lo ing the objects which its advisers have in view. No amount of 
stipend from government will ever prevent the priests from 
preying on the superstition and credulity of an ignorant and 
uncivilized people ; and if ever the Irish farmers and peasant 
become educated and civilized, they will certainly either join 
the Protestant Church, or become infidels. Unquestionabl 
they will not remain Roman-catholics ; and we doubt if there 
are two score priests in Ireland who have the remotest expec- 
tation of their doing so. We believe that nothing whatever 
could be gained by paying the priests. 

Then look at the matter in another point of view. The 
priests will certainly not accept a stipend from the Treasury 
as the ministers of a sect,—or settle down into a sort of eccle- 
‘tastical police in the pay of government. If they accept an 
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endowment, it will be on the condition that their Church is 
made the Established Church of Ireland. But will they sub- 
eu mit to such restrictions as those by which the Protestant 

Church is bound? Will they submit to an Act of Uniformity, 
we or to the direct patronage of the Crown, or even to a royal 
ah veto, in the appointment of their bishops? Will they submit 

it to the same sort of laws and restrictions and concordats, as those 
| by which the Roman-catholic Church is regulated and cireum- 
scribed in every other country in Europe? We believe they 
will not. We fear, however, that there are statesmen rash 


: | enough to offer them all the emoluments, and privileges, and 
Pr power of an Established Church without any restriction what- 
ir ever, and to open the House of Lords to a body of spiritual 
peers, whose appointment shall be at the sole and uncontrolled | 


disposal of the sovereign of a foreign state. Whether Parlia- 
ment is prepared to sanction such a proposition, or whether the 
demands of the Romish hierarchy may not surpass what any 
Minister could venture to propose to the House of Commons, 
time will tell. Meantime, the following extract from a letter of an 
Irish priest, which appeared in the newspapers in the beginning 
of September, will give a pretty fair specimen of the spirit with 
which the proposition of an endowment is likely to be received, 
and the temper and loyalty of the body whom it is proposed to 
make the Established clergy of Ireland. And further, we shall 
beg the reader to observe, that, without reckoning the cost of a 
glebe to each priest, which, it appears from a subsequent part 
of the letter, would be demanded, the sum of 2002. a-year to each 
of the Romaa-catholic curates, and 500/. a-year to each of the 
parish priests, would, as payment for the present number of 
clergy, (which they consider not one half the number they re- 
quire,) amount to more than 760,000/. a-year, and this is wholly 
irrespective of the revenues required for four archbishops and 
twenty-three bishops—to say nothing of their existing and in- 
creasing staff of deans, archdeacons, and cathedral dignitaries. 
The precise amount of endowments, we are quite willing to 
grant, is,in a question of such moment, comparatively a secondary 
consideration. But we believe that the late Mr. O’Connell cal- 
if culated that not less than two millions a-year would be sufli- 
Pe, a cient for the purpose ; and we suppose he did not exaggerate 
Bt the demand the clergy were prepared to make, if the question 
} a i should ever come to be seriously discussed. Perhaps it never 
i | may. If it should, one will be curious to learn from what 
source such an endowment is to be provided. 
. i The following is the passage we proposed to extract from 
, the letter of “ Clericus Cloynensis,” as he styles himself :— 


‘ “TO THE EDITOR OF THE CORK EXAMINER. 


“ Sir,—The Church of Ireland is approaching a most important 
and momentous crisis ; and I think it is the duty of the humblest, as 
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well as of the highest dignitary in it, to come forward to plaee before 
the public his views upon this question, involving, as it does, the 
interests of the religion of seven millions of people. The writer of 
this article is but a very humble priest, but when he feels in his heart 
and soul that a very dexterous blow is dealt against the interests of our 
holy religion, and an attempt made to make it ancillary to political 
views, he feels that it would be a crime to be silent, and that it is his 
bounden duty to offer his mite of resistance against the unholy attempts 
of a government which, but a few months ago, threatened us as ‘ mur. 
derers and as accessaries to crime,’ This is my excuse, and I trust 
that the clerical public will not charge me with impertinence if I tres- 
pass a little upon their patience. : 

«In reading over the annals of the church in this country, there is 
no good Catholic whose heart is not filled with consolation at the idea 
of the triumphs which she has achieved, in every age, under the most 
difficult and perilous circumstances, against the unsheathed sword of 
the tyrant, as well as against the insidious insinuations of a truculent 
and fanatical government. She has continued impervious and un- 
changed ; she is the joy and consolation of every Catholic country in 
Europe, and the proudest and brightest gem in the tiara of the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. 

“She is still, thank God, erect and independent, and unless the 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland heroically throw themselves into the gap, 
she will become a handmaid and a slave; and the attempt is the more 
insidious and atrocious as it is intended, in remunerating us for a for- 
bearance which a deep sense of religion, and not a love for that govern- 
ment, has dictated, to fasten upon our necks the same yoke of bondage 
and degradation, from the effects of which our political brethren suffer 
so intensely at the present moment. 

“ To establish the truth of this position, it requires, I apprehend, 
but a trifling knowledge of human nature, as well as of the uniform 
conduct of the English government as well towards this as any other 
country with which they have entered into any civil or political rela- 
tions; it being auto-evident that the measure cannot be dictated by a 
love for us, but purely by a desire to carry out some political scheme. 
In the first place, the idea of receiving a pension from a government 
which is so odious and so obviously adverse to the interests of the nation, 
carries with it a prejudice of which it is impossible to divest ourselves, 
That this prejudice may be justly founded or not, is but of very little 
importance, as the priest after all must be looked upon as a stipendiary 
of the state, and so far forfeits the confidence, as well as the just and 
merited appellation, of Father of the People. We all know and reco- 
gnise that the voluntary system is the surest and firmest bond between 
the priest and the people; snap that link, and the latter becomes as 
diffident and distrustful as the former is weak and pusillanimous in 
resisting the inroads of a government which then would be as truculent 
as it would be tyrannical. This feeling in the commencement, to be 
sure, would be weak, and of little moment; and in process of time it 
would grow into a strong and deeply-rooted conviction, and the 
priest, in place of being looked upon as the espouser of the interests 
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of the poor man, on the contrary would be regarded as the partizan 
of a truculent and inimical government. 

“| said that this system would make our holy religion the slave 
and the handmaid of the government ; that, too, 1 apprehend, is quite 
clear, and | take upon myself to prove it. 

“ Suppose that every Catholic curate received 2001., and every parish 
priest a pension of 5001., from the English government, and that this 
system continued in operation for twenty or thirty years, so that the 
idea of the voluntary system would fall into complete desuetude, what 
i would be the consequence? At the expiration of this term, suppose 
EE that the feeling—as it certainly would—of diffidence and distrust of 
the people in the priests would have received strength and maturity, 7 
P. and that an important political crisis presented itself in which the 
priests could take an active part favourable to the government, but 
unfavourable to the people, in what a painful and appalling dilemma 
would they not find themselves? The people, whose confidence they 
have forfeited, and from whose minds the idea of supporting them has 
fallen into oblivion, are unwilling to resume the voluntary systein 
again ; and the government, upon the other hand, threatens to with- 
draw their support from them unless they become their instruments 
in carrying out their iniquitous designs in enslaving the people. Cruel 
and painful position of a Catholic priest—an object of hatred to his 
3 flock upon the one hand, and a tool in the hands of an iniquitous govern- 
ay ment upon the other! 

, ‘« At present it is a matter of fact and of well-established notoriety, 
that the people, in a great many places, manifest symptoms of deep 
dissatisfaction that the priests did not take a more active part in the 
late movement: in fact, that they almost suspect their principles, and 
if that be the case, at a moment when they are decimated by disease 
caught in administering consolation to them at the bed of sickness, 
and the victims of poverty, and a thousand other privations incident to 
human life, what opinion would they have of them if they had been in 
the pay of a government to whose mal-administrution they are imme- : 
diately traceable? This is a matter of fact which addresses itself to the 
meanest understanding, and requiring no subtle disquisitions to per- 
ceive the truth of it; it is a question upon which the unlettered coun- 


tryman is as competent to pronounce as the most enlightened philo- 
sopher.” 


Pa We have not space to give the remainder of this letter. The 
ie DE conclusion, however, is too significant to be omitted. “Ifthe 
# BY priests be effectually pensioned, we will have as many esprits 
Bh forts in this country as France and Germany ever produced. 
Timeo danaos et dona ferentes.’” 

Some statesmen seem to entertain a very extraordinary esti- 
: mate of the power of money ; but certainly if any one believes 
that an order on the Treasury can transform a body of clergy 
such as “ Clericus Cloynensis” into loyal subjects and Christian 


ministers, they seem likely to find themselves disappointed in 
their calculations. 
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